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Young people learn to define 
and respond to moral dilemmas 
from many sources, but they are 
likely to hear more about moral 
transgressions than about moral 
virtue in American life. Indeed, 
many parents believe that schools 
and the peer groups within them 
undermine their children’s moral 
development, which partly explains 
why more than one million Ameri- 
can children are homeschooled. 
Legislators and citizens echo this 
attitude when they encourage edu- 
cators and other youth workers to 
reinforce virtuous conduct and 
when they write mission statements 
for state and local public schools 
that emphasize responsible citizen- 
ship and productive participation in 
civic life. 

Nurturing morality in education 
is difficult. Educators, parents, and 
policymakers require a rich under- 
standing of what morality is and 
how to nurture it. Program advo- 
cates are obligated to show that 
morality is appropriate in school 
and distinguish curricular goals 
from aspects of moral education 
that are best left to families. 



churches, and other social institu- 
tions. Given the complexity of 
these issues, how can the ex- 
pressed needs for nurturing moral- 
ity be met? 

To develop practical advice for 
educators and others dealing with 
moral development in young people 
and to construct policies for nur- 
turing moral functioning, an invita- 
tional conference, “Nurturing 
Morality,” was convened with na- 
tionally prominent researchers and 
practitioners September 4-6, 2002. 
The conference, cosponsored by 
the Johnson Foundation and the 
Laboratory for Student Success 
(LSS), was held at Wingspread, the 
Johnson Foundation’s conference 
center in Racine, Wisconsin. 

Papers commissioned expressly 
for this conference were pre- 
circulated to participants, and synop- 
ses of those papers are provided in 
this issue of The LSS Review. Draw- 
ing on their substantial research base 
and experience, the authors address 
the implications of long-debated 
definitions of morality, different fac- 
ets of moral functioning, impedi- 
ments to moral functioning, and the 



means by which institutions can nur- 
ture young people’s moral growth. 

Recommendations 

Using the papers as a basis for 
discussion, conference partici- 
pants developed recommendations 
for researchers, program developers, 
policymakers, and those who work 
with youths. The conferees were 
committed to a broad vision of 
education, observing that parents 
and school, civic, and political 
leaders have many opportunities for 
nurturing morality. This introduc- 
tion summarizes their chief 
recommendations . 

Research and Program 
Development 

Efforts to nurture morality in- 
clude programs to provide citizen- 
ship education, character educa- 
tion, drug prevention, social and 
emotional learning, service learning, 
and conflict resolution. Some pro- 
grams have resulted in verifiable, 
improved behavioral and academic 
outcomes. Further investigation of 
such programs should more explic- 
(continued) 
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itly document the outcomes and the 
principles used to achieve them. 
Identifying the unifying central 
ideas should emphasize the best 
practices to incorporate in future 
programs. 

To afford a more significant 
place in the curriculum for nurtur- 
ing morality, scholars and program 
developers should develop and pro- 
mulgate benchmarks of moral edu- 
cational competencies for children, 
beginning with the early grades and 
extending to the completion of high 
school. Some older high-school stu- 
dents, for example, may benefit more 
than younger students from an educa- 
tional experience outside of the tra- 
ditional school building. 

Other research is needed on how 
to extend programs from small, local 
efforts to large-scale, statewide, or 
even nationwide endeavors that serve 
many students facing diverse circum- 
stances. Successful small-scale 
programs may demonstrate the 
importance of a charismatic leader 
with a clearly stated message, but 
how can programs be more widely 
extended? 

An example of such a scaling- 
up effort is the Education Commis- 
sion of the States’ (ECS) Citizen- 
ship Education Project Model for 
Engaging Leadership. When imple- 
mented, this model brings together 
chief state school officers and dis- 
trict superintendents to share re- 
search on best practices in citizen- 
ship education. ECS then tracks 
policy discussion in states and es- 
tablishes national partnerships that 
include deans and representatives 
from colleges of education to 
examine the field of character 
education. 

Selecting Programs 

The papers identify a number 
of effective program principles. 
Policymakers, educators, and oth- 
ers should select programs with 
distinctive features. At minimum. 



these programs should be: 

• founded on evidence-based 
principles 

• proven effective in evaluation 

• suitable for the age or develop- 
mental level of the students to 
be served 

• suitable for the ethnic, socio- 
economic, and religious affilia- 
tions of the students to be 
served 

• specific about institutional 
practices that must be changed 
to use the program 

• specific about student behav- 
iors expected to change as a 
result of the program 

• specific about the means of 
determining whether the 
changes have been made 

In addition, the program content 
and activities must fit the intentions 
of the policymakers, educators, 
and others involved in program 
selection. 

Morality and Academic 
Achievement 

The federal No Child Left Be- 
hind Act demonstrates the determi- 
nation of Congress to raise aca- 
demic achievement. So far, 49 
states have set forth standards of 
knowledge and skills and devised 
ways to measure them. Does mo- 
rality fit into this agenda? Actually, 
nurturing morality appears to nur- 
ture achievement because morality 
implies virtuous conduct and re- 
spect for the self and the rights of 
others. Moral virtues are usually a 
prerequisite for constructive group 
activities, including acquiring aca- 
demic knowledge and skills in 
classrooms. Thus, the connection 
deserves emphasis. 

Moral Engagement of Educators 
Teachers and future teachers 
who are encouraged to consider a 
broad view of education that in- 
cludes morality may be more likely 
to incorporate issues of social, emo- 



tional, and moral growth in their per- 
sonal and professional lives. Without 
personal and professional reflection 
on the dangers of moral disengage- 
ment, they may not be able to lead 
their students to avoid such dangers. 
Preservice and inservice profes- 
sional development programs can 
show educators how morally con- 
structive activities can be integrated 
with academic lessons during the 
school day. 

Community Responsibilities 

The number of hours in the 
school day is limited, and nurturing 
morality need not be confined to 
the classroom. Ample opportunities 
exist in family contexts, during ex- 
tracurricular activities, and within 
community-based programs to en- 
courage moral sensibility among 
children and youths. The after- 
school hours are as important as 
those during the school day. Some 
conferees believed that schools 
should be organized to ensure that 
all children and adolescents have in 
their lives a caring adult who 
knows them well, a person in 
whom they could confide or ask 
for help. Others noted the impor- 
tance of ensuring that youths learn 
to interact with adults outside fam- 
ily and school contexts. Parents 
and teachers might serve as caring 
adults, but with appropriate organi- 
zation, other adults in contact with 
children and adolescents may fur- 
ther enrich the life experiences of 
young people. 

To ensure that all children and 
adolescents have adequate support 
within their communities, families 
might work effectively with the 
staff members of schools, 
churches, and community-based 
organizations. Regional educational 
laboratories and other organizations 
could post on their websites lists of 
exemplary interinstitutional collabo- 
rations; knowledge of model pro- 
grams might prove to be inspira- 
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tional and informative. Disseminat- 
ing procedural models for develop- 
ing collaborative groups, including 
societal institutions that affect the 
welfare of young people, can en- 
sure that community leaders are not 
working at cross purposes. 

Debate and Advocacy 

In any free society, tensions 
exist between various moral views. 
Making the differences explicit and 
discussing them in depth can be 
useful for identifying common 
ground and moving forward. In a 
pluralistic society, there should be 
lively debate about what is being 
promoted; from such debate, 
shared goals can be identified. Indi- 
viduals across the political spec- 
trum, for example, may agree that 
empathy and ethics are important 
ends of education. Other consen- 
sual ends may be personal respon- 
sibility, tolerance, self-awareness, 
respect for diversity, and wise and 
considerate decision making. 

Framing moral issues in terms 
of how people’s lives and commu- 



nities may be improved can provide 
an incentive for nurturing morality. 
Some may be motivated by altruis- 
tic concerns about children and 
youths. Others who see morality as 
in their self-interest may come to 
feel a sense of urgency about ac- 
cepting responsibility for nurturing 
morality. 

To gain greater support and co- 
operation from people of such 
varying views, those who want to 
nurture morality may make such 
reasoning better known. Agents of 
the mass media, for example, might 
be challenged to raise their aware- 
ness of how much of the news 
about children and youths is negative 
and how much news about schools 
too often focuses only on test 
scores. Could there not be more 
news about the exemplary conduct 
of children and youths? 

Those who want to nurture 
morality might well raise moral 
concerns among parents as well as 
teachers, administrators, and other 
professionals in their communities. 
Advocates may help parents and edu- 



cators see that schools have a re- 
sponsibility not only for cognitive 
goals but also for the social, emo- 
tional, civic, ethical, and moral 
education of students. 

Depending on the circum- 
stances, this advocacy might be in- 
cremental as programs and activities 
are slowly added to the curriculum. 
In other cases, ambitious schoolwide 
or districtwide programs might be 
advanced. Superintendents, for ex- 
ample, might support at least one 
person at the district level to initiate 
and coordinate programs to nurture 
morality. 

Advocates may be able to influ- 
ence national certification groups 
and teachers’ unions to consider 
the nurturing of morality as intrin- 
sic to the broad view of education. It 
may also be possible to seize op- 
portunities for influencing 
legislators. 

Together, these forms of moral 
agency can stimulate the idea that 
nurturing morality should be a cen- 
tral responsibility of all those who 
serve children and youths. 



What Does Moral Functioning Entail? 

Lawrence J. Walker, University of British Columbia 



Character formation and moral 
development have recently been the 
focus of renewed interest and 
vigorous debate. This situation has 
been provoked by the clash of 
moral values apparent in competing 
worldviews; recurrent observations 
regarding the claimed deterioration 
in moral standards and behavior; 
and concerns about the adequacy 
of moral socialization in families, 
schools, peer groups, and the 
media. This paper establishes the 
scope of the moral domain in an 
attempt to keep us mindful of its 
breadth and complexity and to help 
us nurture moral maturity in child- 
ren and adolescents. 



Scope of the Moral Domain 

A current conceptual skew, 
which follows a tradition of 
rationalist philosophies of the 
Enlightenment, yields an inadequate 
depiction of moral functioning and 
thus provides ineffectual means for 
fostering moral maturity. Most 
contemporary moral psychology 
theories have focused on moral 
reasoning as applied to interpersonal 
relationships, with a dualistic 
understanding of human nature — 
reason versus passion, with 
passions regarded as corrupting 
biases. These theories have ignored 
the intrapsychic aspects of moral 
personality that reflect people’s 



basic values, lifestyles, and 
characters. This kind of program- 
matic research within a specific 
philosophical tradition can result in 
a restriction of perspective; 
therefore, a more balanced and 
comprehensive perspective on 
morality is necessary. Moral 
psychology and education should be 
more closely aligned with how 
people actually understand and 
experience morality than with the 
tight constraints of philosophical 
conceptualizations . 

Morality can be defined as a 
fundamental and pervasive aspect 
of human functioning, with both 

(continued) 
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interpersonal and intrapsychic com- 
ponents; it refers to voluntary ac- 
tions that may have social and 
interpersonal implications and that 
are governed by internal psycho- 
logical mechanisms. There are 
several things to note about this 
working definition. First, the inter- 
personal aspects of moral function- 
ing have been well incorporated into 
contemporary moral psychology 
and education, but dominant 
theories in moral psychology have 
largely ignored issues such as the 
development of values and the 
acquisition of moral character. 

Second, moral functioning 
involves the dynamic interplay of 
thought, emotion, and behavior; 
however, most major theoretical 
models in moral psychology have 
obfuscated the interactive and 
interdependent nature of thought, 
emotion, and behavior in moral 
functioning. 

Finally, although it has been 
argued that social understandings 
can be separated into moral, social- 
conventional, and personal-pruden- 
tial domains, morality should be 
considered as much more pervasive 
in daily life. 

Conceptions and Experiences 
of Morality 

To reveal the aspects of psy- 
chological development that 
contribute to extraordinary moral 
action, a recent series of empirical 
studies explores people’s concep- 
tions and experiences of morality. 
The research examines conceptions 
of moral functioning and the psy- 
chological functioning of moral 
exemplars. People’s notions about 
morality are important to study 
because they are influential in 
everyday life and can serve as 
needed complements to philosophi- 
cally derived theories. 

One of these studies, which 
included extensive open-ended 
interviews regarding participants’ 



conceptions of morality and their 
handling of moral problems, re- 
vealed that people frequently deal 
with intrapsychic moral issues and 
relational issues that are not well 
tapped by dominant models and 
measures of moral development. 
Many people reported aspects of 
moral functioning to which the 
models have paid minimal attention, 
including a reliance on intuition; a 
concern with practical considera- 
tions and outcomes; and a depend- 
ence on faith, religion, and spiritu- 
ality. Additionally, different aspects 
of morality may characterize 
individuals’ identities and may have 
differing degrees of centrality in 
their lives. 

Another research project 
examining conceptions of moral 
excellence identified two dimen- 
sions — the self-other and the 
external-internal dimensions — 
underlying conceptions of moral 
functioning. One end of the self- 
other dimension includes traits that 
emphasize personal agency and 
commitment, and the other end 
includes traits that focus on care 
for others. This dimension incorpo- 
rates some of the dynamics of 
dominance and nurturance as fun- 
damental in the understanding of 
personality and behavior. The range 
of these moral virtues means that 
they are sometimes in tension. Simi- 
larly, the external-internal dimension 
reflects the occasional tension be- 
tween external moral standards and 
personal conscience. 

This project also examined the 
relationships among understanding 
of the moral, religious, and spiritual 
domains. Analyses indicated that 
these domains are indeed related in 
people’s understandings. Flowever, 
whereas moral virtues were found 
to be somewhat independent of 
religious and spiritual ones, notions 
of religion and spirituality were 
found to be somewhat embedded in 
notions of morality. 



One question resulting from this 
research is whether a single 
prototype for moral maturity exists. 
The different moral virtues may 
represent an amalgamation of traits 
that would be impossible — indeed, 
incoherent — for any one person to 
embody. We currently have little 
understanding of how these aspects 
of moral character interact in 
psychological functioning. 

Another research project exam- 
ined the similarities and differences 
between just, brave, and caring 
exemplars. Analyses revealed 
dissimilar personality profiles for 
the three types, but some traits 
were found to be common to all 
three. These common traits 
included honesty, dependability, 
self-control, positive communal 
emotionality, sociability, personal 
agency, positivity, emotional 
stability, and openness. These 
common denominators are clearly 
foundational for moral functioning 
and warrant further study. 

Other analyses identified virtues 
that are frequently in tension in 
these exemplars. Despite evidence 
that people identify a set of core 
virtues across disparate types of 
moral exemplarity, these exemplars 
had different personality traits, each 
typifying a distinct moral personali- 
ty. However, not all moral traits are 
necessarily compatible, and some 
may be antithetical. Additionally, 
most virtues have maladaptive or 
morally questionable aspects to their 
expression in some circumstances 
or when taken to excess. 

The major limitation to the 
study of conceptions of moral 
functioning is that it describes 
people’s understandings rather than 
the actual psychological functioning 
of real moral exemplars. A recent 
analysis of people who evidenced 
extraordinary commitment to moral 
ideals and causes reveals some 
valuable insights, but more system- 
atic data are required. Thus, another 
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part of the current research pro- 
gram focuses on comprehensive 
analyses of the psychological func- 
tioning of moral exemplars. Admit- 
tedly, the identification of actual ex- 
emplars is sometimes controversial. 

One study compared the 
psychological functioning of young 
adult exemplars (i.e., social service 
agency volunteers) with a matched 
comparison group. The moral 
exemplars had higher agreeableness 
and were more mature in their 
identities, had more mature faith 
development, and used more 
advanced moral reasoning. This 
research indicates several psycho- 
logical processes that contribute to 
exceptional moral character and 
action. However, moral maturity 
can be exemplified in different 
ways, and it is important to 
determine the similarities and 
differences among different moral 
exemplars. 

Another project is examining 
the character and personality of two 
types of moral exemplars — excep- 
tionally brave versus caring 
people — to develop a comprehen- 
sive understanding of moral func- 
tioning that integrates cognition, 
personality, and action. 

Applications and Conclusions 

This paper is meant to foster a 
more holistic and balanced account 
of what moral functioning entails 
and thereby prompt more effective 
means for nurturing children’s 
moral and character development. 
Some recommendations are the 
following: 

• Models of moral functioning 
and approaches to moral educa- 
tion must address both the in- 
terpersonal and intrapsychic as- 
pects of the domain. It is im- 
portant for children to learn not 
only how to regulate their rela- 
tionships with others and to re- 
solve conflicts but also how to 
acquire the fundamental values 



and goals that should character- 
ize their identities and ways of 
living. 

Models and methods of moral 
education should address the 
multifaceted complexity of 
moral functioning and include 
meaningful attention to moral 
reasoning, moral emotions, and 
moral action. 

Models of moral functioning 
and approaches to character 
education must take account of 
the finding that, for many 
people, the moral and religious 
domains are intertwined in sig- 
nificant ways. 

Children must be sensitized to 
the breadth of the moral domain 
and the moral implications of 
their values, decisions, and ac- 
tions. Making children more 
aware of the moral domain 
helps foster the development of 
a moral identity so that moral 
concerns become relevant to 
most activities in life. It is im- 
portant that children recognize 
the pervasive nature of morality 
and do not compartmentalize it 
as a circumscribed and largely 
irrelevant facet of life. 
Intervention efforts should ad- 
dress moral issues that are de- 
velopmentally appropriate and 
that children frequently en- 
counter and find difficult and 
troubling. 

Moral education should entail a 
critical discussion of moral vir- 
tues, particularly ones that form 
the core of the moral domain. 
Children need to struggle with 
underlying tensions in moral 
functioning, discover how to 
exemplify these traits, and 
come to appreciate the mal- 
adaptive aspects of many 
virtues. 

Moral heroes are worthy of 
some emulation, and children 
should explore the lives of well- 
known, visible exemplars as 



well as local, personal ones. 
However, exemplars’ lives 
should be examined fully. Addi- 
tionally, children’s moral in- 
volvement in meaningful moral 
action should be encouraged 
and facilitated. 

• Children should learn to recog- 
nize the diversity in types of 
moral excellence and to find 
personal moral exemplars wifh 
whom fhey can idenfify. A 
single model of moral maturity 
should not necessarily be pro- 
mulgated; rather, children 
should be encouraged to foster 
different areas of moral 
excellence. 
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The Role of Perceived Responsibility in Nurturing Morality 

Sandra Graham, University of California, Los Angeles 



Most definitions of morality em- 
phasize social behavior. This paper 
shows that aggression toward others 
and poor school achievement are part 
of the same moral system and can be 
understood within a framework of 
perceived responsibility. Children 
who aggress against others do so 
partly because they make inaccurate 
inferences about whether other 
people are responsible for negative 
events, and children who perform 
poorly in school do so partly because 
they do not take personal responsibil- 
ity for their own achievement. There- 
fore, one approach to nurturing 
morality in the social and academic 
domains is to focus on increasing so- 
cial skills related to accurately infer- 
ring responsibility in others and 
building academic skills related to 
self-responsibility for learning. 

Attributional Analysis of 
Perceived Responsibility 

Attribution theory includes 
causal attributions, which are answers 
to “why” questions. The mainper- 
ceived causes of achievement, for ex- 
ample, are ability, effort, task 
difficulty or ease, luck, mood, and 
help or hindrance from others. 

Because attributions vary greatly 
across domains and between individu- 
als, attribution theorists have exam- 
ined the underlying causes in addition 
to specific causes. Three underlying 
causes are locus, or whether a cause 
is internal or external; stability, or 
whether a cause is constant or varies 
overtime; and controllability, or 
whether a cause is subject to voli- 
tional influence. Each cause has both 
psychological and behavioral conse- 
quences: whereas controllability con- 
notes responsibility and intention- 
ality, uncontrollability implies non- 
responsibility and unintended behav- 



ior. When others are perceived as be- 
ing responsible for negative events, 
attribution elicits anger and the de- 
sire to neglect, inflict harm, or 
punish. 

Attributional Biases 

People tend to take credit for 
their success and blame failure on 
external causes, a phenomenon 
known as hedonic bias. They also 
tend to make trait attributions about 
others and situational attributions 
about themselves, which is called 
actor-observer bias. These 
attributional biases become dysfunc- 
tional when they lead to poor rela- 
tionships, ineffective problem 
solving, or undue hostility toward 
others. 

Hostile Attributional Bias 

Aggressive youths display a 
hostile attributional bias when they 
overattribute negative intent to oth- 
ers, particularly when provocation is 
ambiguous. Hostile attributional bias 
can lead to anger and the desire to re- 
taliate. Even socially competent chil- 
dren with this kind of bias can feel 
justified in endorsing aggressive 
behavior. 

This bias is correlated with 
conduct disorder, externalizing be- 
havior, and peer rej ection, and it in- 
terferes with the processing of social 
information, anger management, and 
effective problem solving. Attribu- 
tion retraining, in which aggressive 
boys learn to infer nonhostile intent 
in ambiguous situations, has short- 
term effects in reducing anger inten- 
sity and antisocial behavior. Hostile 
attributional biases emerge early in 
aggressive children’s lives, are 
partly a product of socialization ex- 
periences, and take on a traitlike 
quality as they become the preferred 



mode for handling ambiguous 
provocation. 

Childhood aggression is a risk 
factor for juvenile delinquency, and 
hostile attributional bias is seen in 
adolescent offenders. Hostile biases 
are correlated with violent crimes but 
not with property crimes, and they 
are displayed more by reactively 
aggressive offenders than by pro- 
actively aggressive offenders. Of- 
fenders who report high family con- 
flict, are hypervigilant, and report 
more neighborhood disorder and vio- 
lence also display more extreme hos- 
tile biases. 

Attributional bias is part of a 
general syndrome of social cognitive 
deficits, including inattention to rel- 
evant cues, poor recall of cues, weak 
perspective taking, impulsive deci- 
sion making, and a limited ability to 
generate effective solutions. This 
syndrome can put youths at greater 
risk for immoral behavior. Altering 
biased attributions might be a reason- 
able starting point for nurturing mo- 
rality because social cognitions are 
far more amenable to change than are 
family and neighborhood contexts. 

Achievement Strivings and 
Seif-responsibility 

Ascribing responsibility for 
achievement to oneself is more 
likely to result in high expectations, 
positive affect, praise from others, 
and sustained effort. Motivation is 
enhanced when students select tasks 
of intermediate difficulty. When risk 
taking and level of aspiration increase 
after success and decrease after 
failure, an individual is altering his or 
her expectations to be compatible 
with likely outcomes. This behavior 
also fosters self-responsibility 
because failure at difficult tasks and 
success at easy tasks can be 
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attributed to external factors. Addi- 
tionally, setting short-term goals 
increases effort and self-responsi- 
bility by providing immediate 
incentives. Long-term goals, in 
contrast, are often too far removed 
in time to effectively mobilize 
effort. 

Students who are task focused 
rather than ego focused are more 
likely to take intermediate risks and 
set short-term goals. Mastery goals 
can also be contrasted with perfor- 
mance goals. Task focus and a mas- 
tery orientation have positive effects 
on students’ self-perceptions and 
willingness to engage in achievement 
activities. Furthermore, task focus 
promotes self-responsibility because 
success and failure are determined 
through comparison with self-stan- 
dards rather than normative standards 
and outcomes are ascribed more to 
effort than to external factors. Stu- 
dents are more likely to persist if 
they attribute failure to controllable 
causes because doing so implies that 
the same outcome need not reoccur. 

Self-responsibility and Achievement 
Effort in Minority Youths 

Many youths, particularly ethnic 
minority youths with histories of 
school failure, have difficulty engag- 
ing in morally appropriate achieve- 
ment behavior because they are 
reluctant to take responsibility for 
their learning. Economic and social 
disadvantages have led many African 
Americans to believe that their ef- 
forts in school will have relatively 
little economic and social payoff, and 
they may perceive acceptance of 
mainstream values about hard work 
and success as threatening to social 
identity. African American adoles- 
cents may be particularly opposi- 
tional and show relative indifference 
or even disdain toward achievement 
behaviors. 

One study showed that ethnic mi- 
nority girls in elementary and middle 
school overwhelmingly wanted to be 



similar to classmates who do well in 
school and are perceived to try very 
hard. Flowever, African American and 
Latino middle-school boys valued 
low-achieving boys who are per- 
ceived as not trying hard. Ethnic mi- 
nority adolescents who perceive 
barriers to success based on race and 
social class may find it difficult to 
sustain effort and assume self-re- 
sponsibility for achievement. 

Best Foot Forward 

The Best Foot Forward interven- 
tion is designed for at-risk African 
American elementary-school boys 
who attend school in an economically 
depressed community. These boys 
are identified by their peers and 
teachers as aggressive and by their 
teachers as having serious motiva- 
tional problems. The intervention 
consists of an after-school curricu- 
lum with two separate but interrelated 
components, social skills and aca- 
demic motivation training. 

Social Skills Training 

The social skills component ad- 
dresses attributional bias. Partici- 
pants read others’ nonverbal clues to 
learn to distinguish accidental from 
hostile acts and to accurately infer 
others’ intentions. Account giving is 
also explored. Accounts are explana- 
tions or reasons for social transgres- 
sions. Effective account giving 
helps people manage the impressions 
that others have of them. By shifting 
causal responsibility to others, ac- 
counts can reduce others’ anger and 
hostility. Acknowledging responsi- 
bility and apologizing for misdeeds 
are more likely to evoke forgiveness 
than are denying or minimizing 
wrongdoing. 

Aggressive boys show less un- 
derstanding of consequences and may 
be less willing to forgive others. The 
social skills training intervention 
phase teaches participants to under- 
stand different kinds of accounts and 
what they imply about personal re- 



sponsibility in order to learn strate- 
gic account giving. The boys also 
learn how to honor others’ accounts 
by displaying greater forgiveness 
when others apologize. 

Academic Motivation Training 

The academic motivation com- 
ponent includes risk taking, goal set- 
ting, task focus, and attribution 
retraining. By learning about self-re- 
sponsibility in these areas and focus- 
ing on the interpersonal conse- 
quences of taking responsibility for 
achievement, aggressive boys can 
learn a set of motivational skills that 
are generalizable across a variety of 
achievement contexts. 

Outcome Measures and Results 

The intervention assessed 
changes in boys’ reactions to ambigu- 
ous peer provocation and their under- 
standing of accounts; teacher ratings 
of children’s social behavior before 
and after the intervention; changes in 
students’ goal setting and attributions 
for achievement failure; and students’ 
grades and teacher comments about 
academic progress. Intervention and 
control group boys participated in a 
task that both simulated ambiguous 
peer provocation and measured inter- 
mediate risk-taking behaviors. 

The boys in the intervenhon 
group were rated by their teachers as 
showing more cooperation and 
persistence than control group boys 
and were judged as having im- 
proved more socially and academi- 
cally. A follow-up study should be 
conducted to determine whether the 
intervention had lasting effects, 
which is important given our inter- 
ests in the effect of the intervention 
on academic performance and 
attitudes about school. 

Implications for Intervention 
Design 

The Best Foot Forward interven- 
tion approach can serve as a spring- 

(continued) 
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board for discussion about how 
school-based programs for nurturing 
morality can better conform to the 
guidelines of good intervention sci- 
ence. Several principles for the ef- 
fective design and implementation of 
school-based interventions follow. 
First, interventions should be theory 
guided. Second, they should have 
multiple components and multiple in- 
formants. Third, interventions should 
build in a longitudinal component so 
that cumulative effects across critical 



periods of transition can be exam- 
ined. Fourth, interventions need 
boosters, especially during develop- 
mental transitions. Fifth, interven- 
tions should be developmentally and 
culturally sensitive. 

It is sometimes difficult to rec- 
oncile the costs of intervention re- 
search in relation to perceived bene- 
fits. In the case of Best Foot For- 
ward, if we think about reducing the 
risk that intervention boys will be- 
come delinquent as adolescents, then 



projected savings in terms of the 
costs of incarcerating even one juve- 
nile (about $35,000 a year) are sub- 
stantial. Add to this the savings in 
terms of human capital — increased 
opportunity among at-risk youth for 
education, personal growth, respon- 
sible citizenship, and moral virtue — 
and then the potential benefits to 
society of effective school-based 
interventions are enormous. The 
time seems ripe for serious attempts 
to nurture morality in schools. 



Selective Exercise of Moral Agency 

Albert Bandura, Stanford University 



An understanding of morality 
must explain not only how people 
come to behave morally but also 
how they selectively disengage 
moral self-sanctions in everyday 
situations. In the development of a 
moral self, individuals adopt 
standards that serve as guides and 
deterrents for conduct. Moral 
agency is exercised through the 
constraint of negative self-sanctions 
for conduct that violates one’s 
moral standards and the support of 
positive self-sanctions for conduct 
faithful to personal moral standards. 

Dual Nature of Moral Agency 

The exercise of moral agency 
has an inhibitive form that keeps 
people from behaving inhumanely 
and a proactive form that helps 
them behave humanely. Individuals 
can shift from being moral disen- 
gagers to moral engagers through 
humanization, which can rouse 
empathy and a sense of social 
obligation. This shift enlists self- 
evaluative reactions that motivate 
humane actions while sacrificing 
one’s self-interest or safety. In 
studies of inhibitive morality, adults 
are studied for their power to 
refrain from behaving injuriously 
under conditions conducive to 
inhumane conduct, and children are 



studied for their power to resist 
instigation to transgressive conduct. 
But the proactive form of morality 
receives relatively little attention. 

Mechanisms of Moral 
Disengagement 

Moral standards are not un- 
ceasing internal regulators of con- 
duct, and self-regulatory mech- 
anisms do not operate unless they 
are activated. Many psychosocial 
maneuvers enable moral self- 
sanctions to become disengaged 
from inhumane conduct, and 
selective activation and disengage- 
ment of self-sanctions permit 
different types of conduct by 
persons with the same moral stand- 
ards. Large-scale inhumanities are 
typically perpetrated by compas- 
sionate people; people can even be 
ruthless and humane simultaneously 
toward different individuals. 

Moral justification sanctifies 
pernicious means through worthy 
ends so that people can act on a 
moral imperative and preserve a 
favorable view of themselves while 
inflicting harm. Moral justification is 
often used in military pursuits in 
which the morality of killing is 
redefined as heroic. Religion and 
nationalism have also been used to 
justify violence. 



Euphemistic language can 
make harmful conduct socially 
respectable and personally accept- 
able. Euphemizing may include using 
sanitized language (in which even 
killing someone loses its 
repugnancy), the agentless passive 
voice (which creates the appearance 
that reprehensible acts are the work 
of nameless forces rather than 
people), and the misuse of the 
specialized j argon of legitimate 
enterprises. 

Behavior is colored by what it 
is compared against; through 
advantageous comparison, 
reprehensible acts can be made 
righteous. The more flagrant the 
contrasting inhumanities, the more 
likely it is that destructive conduct 
will appear benevolent. Expedient 
historical comparison also serves 
self-exonerating purposes. Immoral 
means can be justified if the ends 
are presented as honorable; 
however, because the future is 
uncertain and human judgment is 
biased, predictions of long-term 
results are often suspect. 

In displaced responsibility, 
people view their actions as stem- 
ming from the dictates of authori- 
ties rather than being personally 
responsible. People may claim they 
are “simply carrying out orders.” 
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When behaving immorally, authori- 
ties may surreptitiously sanction 
protective systems and remain 
intentionally uninformed, leaving 
themselves blameless. When harm- 
ful practices are publicized, they are 
dismissed as isolated misunder- 
standings, with blame shifted to 
misguided or overzealous subordin- 
ates. The “best” subordinates honor 
their obligations to authorities but 
do not feel responsible for the harm 
they cause. 

Moral control is also weakened 
through diffusion of responsibility. 
Through a division of labor, sub- 
divided tasks may seem harmless. 
Group decision making also enables 
otherwise considerate people to 
behave inhumanely. When everyone 
is responsible, no one really feels 
responsible. Collective action, 
which provides anonymity, weak- 
ens moral control. Harm done by a 
group can be attributed to the be- 
havior of others, making individuals 
feel blameless. 

Moral control may also be 
weakened through disregard or 
distortion of consequences. People 
avoid facing the harm they cause or 
they minimize it. If minimization 
does not work, they may discredit 
the evidence of harm. 

Harming others is easier when 
destructive actions are remote from 
their effects. Death technologies 
have become highly lethal and 
depersonalized, with mass destruc- 
tion delivered remotely via com- 
puters. Most social systems involve 
hierarchical chains of command 
with superiors formulating plans 
and intermediaries transmitting them 
to functionaries who carry them 
out. The further removed 
individuals are from destructive 
results, the weaker the restraining 
power. 

Attribution of blame, or blam- 
ing adversaries or circumstances, 
also serves self-exonerating pur- 
poses. Also, justified abuse can 



have more devastating conse- 
quences than acknowledged cruelty. 
When victims are convincingly 
blamed, they may believe the de- 
grading characterizations of them- 
selves, and observers may derogate 
the victims, thus leading to justifica- 
tion for further maltreatment. 

Perceiving others as human 
arouses empathy, making it difficult 
to mistreat them. However, self- 
censure for cmelty can be disen- 
gaged or blunted through dehum- 
anization. People who are given 
punitive power treat dehumanized 
individuals more ruthlessly. 
Combining diffused responsibilify 
with dehumanization greatly 
escalates the level of punitiveness. 

Bureaucratization, automation, 
urbanization, and high mobility are 
conducive to impersonalization and 
dehumanization, as are social and 
political practices that divide people 
into ingroup and outgroup mem- 
bers. Also, because the Internet 
promotes anonymity and is readily 
accessible, connected worldwide 
for far-reaching and remote conse- 
quences, and difficult to control, it 
lends itself to dehumanization. 
Concealment and depersonalization 
may remove personal and social 
sanctions for pernicious conduct. 

Power of Humanization 

Research emphasizes how easy it 
is to bring out the worst in people 
through dehumanization and other 
self-exonerating means. However, 
most people refuse to behave cruel- 
ly even with strong authoritarian 
commands toward humanized 
others when they have to inflict 
pain directly. Research’s emphasis 
on obedient aggression is under- 
standable considering the preva- 
lence of inhumanity; however, the 
power of humanization to counter- 
act cruelty is also important be- 
cause the affirmation of common 
humanity can bring out the best in 
people. 



Developmental Changes in Moral 
Disengagement 

Children quickly learn how to 
disengage self-censure from trans- 
(continued) 



The Laboratory for Student 
Success (LSS) is one of 10 
Regional Educational Laborato- 
ries (RELs) funded by the Insti- 
tute of Education Sciences 
(lES) of the U.S. Department 
of Education to revitalize and 
reform educational practices in 
the service of student success. 
The overarching goal of the 
LSS is to strengthen the capac- 
ity of the mid-Atlantic region, 
which includes Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington, DC, 
to enact and sustain lasting sys- 
temic educational reform 
through collaborative programs 
of applied research and devel- 
opment and services to the 
field. The U.S. Department of 
Education designated LSS as 
the lead laboratory in the spe- 
cialty area of educational 
leadership. 

The primary mission of LSS 
is to bring about lasting improve- 
ments in the learning of the mid- 
Atlantic region’s increasingly di- 
verse student population. The ul- 
timate goal of LSS is to establish 
a system of research, develop- 
ment and dissemination that con- 
nects schools, parents, commu- 
nity agencies, professional 
groups, and higher education in- 
stitutions; gradually expands im- 
provement efforts in the region 
to transform low-performing 
schools into high-performing 
learning communities; and is 
part of a national system of in- 
formation exchange. 
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gressive conduct, and boys soon 
become more facile moral disen- 
gagers than girls. Children enlist 
the disengagement mechanisms in 
varying degrees, most often using 
moral justification; displacement 
of responsibility; devaluing victims; 
and, less frequently, euphemistic 
labeling and advantageous 
comparison. 

Moral development has typical- 
ly been related to abstract moral 
principles; however, although 
almost everyone is virtuous in the 
abstract, differences lie in the ease 
of moral disengagement under real- 
life conditions. Moral disengage- 
ment may lead to violent and 
dissocial behavior, including having 
low guilt over injurious conduct, 
dwelling on vengeful rumination, 
and quickly resorting to aggression 
and transgression. 

Promotion of Humaneness 
Through Moral Engagement 

When exercising proactive 
morality, people act in the name of 
humane principles when social 
circumstances dictate expedient, 
transgressive, and detrimental con- 
duct. They disavow using worthy 
social ends to justify destructive 
means, sacrifice their well-being 
rather than accede to unjust 
practices, take personal responsibil- 
ity for consequences, remain 
sensitive to others’ suffering, and 
do not dehumanize others. 

Research shows that whereas 
parents of aggressive sons rely on 
fear-based control, parents of 
prosocial sons cultivate empathy- 
based control; the latter type of 
control fosters development of 
empathic perspective taking and 
prosocial behavior, which promotes 
helpfulness, sharing, consoling, and 
supportiveness and curbs injurious 
conduct. Morality can be nurtured by 
restoring humaneness to conduct so 
that people live in accordance with 
their moral standards. Peer model- 



ing of pro social solutions and un- 
masking self-exonerative maneu- 
vers have been used to foster moral 
reengagement. Whereas moral 
engagement can reduce violence, 
boosting self-exonerative vindica- 
tions can lead to an endorsement of 
violence. 

Interplay of Personal and Soeial 
Influenees 

The self-regulation of morality 
is not entirely personal; rather, 
morality is socially grounded. Social 
cognitive theorists propose that 
moral actions stem from an inter- 
play of cognitive, affective, and 
social influences. After self- 
regulatory capabilities are devel- 
oped, behavior usually produces 
self-evaluative reactions and extern- 
al outcomes that may operate as 
complementary or opposing 
influences. 

Self-regulation of moral con- 
duct creates the fewest strains 
when socially rewardable conduct 
is a source of satisfaction and pride 
and socially punishable conduct 
brings self-censure. But when 
people do not have countervailing 
internal standards, they may behave 
in response to situational pressures 
or expediency. 

People commonly experience 
conflicts when they are rewarded 
for behavior they devalue. If the 
allure of rewards outweighs self- 
censure, the result can be cheerless 
compliance. However, people are 
skilled at reconciling disparities 
between personal standards and 
conduct by selectively disengaging 
their moral standards. Conflicts also 
arise when individuals are punished 
for activities they highly value. The 
relative strength of self-approval 
and external censure determines 
whether courses of action are 
pursued or abandoned. However, 
some individuals’ sense of self-worth 
is so invested in certain convictions 
that they submit to maltreatment 



rather than accede to what they regard 
as unjust or immoral. 

Collective Moral Disengagement 

Selective moral disengagement 
operates at a social systems level, 
not just individually. The tobacco, 
gun, and television industries, for 
example, require collective moral 
disengagement. International 
weapons merchants also use moral 
disengagement. Terrorism requires 
a worldwide network of reputable, 
high-level members of society who 
supply the means of terrorism by 
fractionation of the operations and 
displacement and diffusion of 
responsibility. 

Given the many devices for 
disengaging moral self-sanctions, 
societies cannot rely solely on 
individuals. In addition to personal 
ethics, humaneness requires social 
systems with safeguards that 
uphold compassion and curb 
cruelty. Whether inhumane prac- 
tices are executed institutionally, 
organizationally, or individually, it 
should be made difficult for people 
to remove humanity from their 
actions. 
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Care Gone Awry 

The Role of Attachment and Reflective Functioning 

Karl H. Hennig, University of Guelph 



In the microcosm of personal 
relationships — just as in the 
macrocosm of political and social 
ideals — seemingly well-intentioned 
moral principles can go awry when 
“moral” standards are excessively 
punitive, are vague and perfection- 
istic, or are rigidly enjoined irre- 
pective of contexts and persons. 

For example, caring (which in- 
cludes empathy, sympathy, and 
respect) is a moral ideal shared by 
many contemporary cultures; how- 
ever, expressions of caring can be 
perceived by would-be recipients as 
threatening, constraining, or bur- 
densome when they fail to meet the 
needs of the situation. The authentic 
role of care, nevertheless, is integral 
to a contextually and psychologi- 
cally sensitive model of character 
development, and an individual’s 
perception of and reaction to the 
caring-receiving situation is often 
dependent on early experiences in 
the parent— infant attachment bond. 

Giving and Receiving Help 

A context-sensitive definition of 
morality directs us away from a 
simple definition of what makes 
moral actions praiseworthy. 
Accurately interpreting a specific 
situation and determining the right 
thing to do may be difficult, 
requiring some anticipation of the 
recipient’s response. The idea of 
reflective functioning can help 
nurture the development of a rich 
understanding of persons within 
specific situations. Reflective 
functioning is a developmentally 
acquired capacity that permits 
individuals to respond not only to 
others’ outward behavior but also 
to their understanding of others’ 
beliefs, feelings, hopes, wishes, and 



plans. Reflective functioning cul- 
minates in practical wisdom and is 
regarded as an integral component 
of moral identity. 

Insufficient reflective function- 
ing accompanies situations in which 
donors of care and help fail to 
grasp the complexities of the situa- 
tion or do not realize what is at 
stake for recipients. Although recip- 
ients may be genuinely appreciative 
and positively evaluate donors, re- 
cipients may also perceive offers of 
help as punitive communications of 
mistrust and criticism and thus 
refuse assistance. Four theories — 
equity, reactance, attribution, and 
threat to self-esteem — demonstrate 
how care can be perceived by 
recipients as either predominantly 
threatening or supportive. 

Equity theories assume that 
people aspire to maintain equitable 
or fair relationships with one an- 
other and that inequality gives rise 
to discomfort, motivating individu- 
als to fix the imbalance. These ef- 
forts to fix imbalances may involve 
attempts at reciprocity or changes 
in the recipient’s perception of the 
donor. 

Reactance theory highlights the 
motivational importance of personal 
freedom and the perception of 
threat associated with anything that 
would constrain that freedom. 

When restrictions of freedom are 
perceived as unreasonable, attention 
becomes focused on removing the 
restriction. 

Attribution theories focus on 
the attributions or meanings recipi- 
ents make of donors’ intentions, 
themselves, and the present situa- 
tion. Offers of aid that are per- 
ceived as well intentioned are better 
received than are those that are 



accompanied by ulterior motives. 
Additionally, offers of assistance are 
perceived as less of a threat to self- 
competence when the difficulty of 
the task is emphasized. 

Lastly, although people may feel 
some burden of reciprocity or a 
constraint on personal freedom 
when aid is rendered, the threat to 
self-esteem model states that self- 
related concerns are central in 
determining recipients’ responses. 
Offers of help contain a mixture of 
self-threatening and supportive 
elements, and accepting the sub- 
missive or inferior role conflicts 
with people’s drive for autonomy. 

Caregiving-Attachment 

Complementarity 

Within the parent-infant bond, 
internal models of caring and 
receiving care first form, likely 
directing future strategies for 
providing care to others. An ethic 
of care can be viewed as a comple- 
mentary relationship between 
support seeking and caregiving, a 
dynamic that is complicated by its 
dependence on our earliest experi- 
ences of care within the parent- 
infant bond. An offer of help may 
make a recipient feel like a child. 
Conversely, an individual may 
subtly evoke care from others and 
simultaneously resent the assist- 
ance. Internal models of these 
relationships are largely outside of 
an individual’s awareness. 

Attachment Theory 

Attachment theory can be seen 
as a guiding paradigm of moral 
identity. Infants’ signaling behaviors 
are ideally complemented by the 
sensitive and comforting responses 
(continued) 
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of parents, jointly forming the 
attachment relationship. Attachment 
security is associated with care- 
givers who respond promptly, 
consistently, and appropriately to 
infants’ distress signals. But 
difficulty with consistently obtain- 
ing comfort from caregivers can 
lead to protest behaviors, anxiety, 
anger, and sometimes sadness, 
which may elicit intermittent forms 
of care. In cases of insecurity 
within the attachment relationship, 
the child may become inflexible in 
relationships and may become 
anxiously attached or avoidant. 
These attachment patterns are 
relatively stable, and the stability 
extends across generations. 

Avoidant infants often develop 
problems with hostility and demon- 
strate little empathy. Avoidant 
children have detached themselves 
from others and from their own 
emotions and self-understanding. 
Avoidant adults have difficulty in 
recalling attachment-relevant infor- 
mation, discount the relevance of 
early experiences, and may recall 
experiences as negative or rejecting; 
however, they may idealize their 
parents. 

Anxious infants often become 
impulsive and dependent later in life 
and may become easily overwhelm- 
ed by seeing others distressed. Anx- 
ious adults typically have access to 
childhood memories but have diffi- 
culty organizing them into coherent 
narratives, may appear confused 
about negative aspects of their 
experiences with their parents, and 
continue to make great efforts to 
gain parental acceptance. 

Secure infants are free to ac- 
cess the full range of their affective 
and behavioral responses. Secure 
adults value attachments and rela- 
tionships, can be objective in their 
recollections of past events, and are 
capable of freely exploring the neg- 
ative and positive aspects of experi- 
ences. Secure adults possess a 



coherent narrative understanding of 
themselves and demonstrate greater 
nuances in their understanding of 
other people, including their own 
children. Sensitive parents contrib- 
ute to their children’s self-under- 
standing and cognitive development. 

The Two Faces of “Care Gone 
Awry” 

Individuals’ dominant styles of 
relating become incorporated into 
their ideal selves, and they tend to 
idealize rigid modes of interpersonal 
relating. In schematic form, people 
either move away, toward, or 
against others. Later social adjust- 
ments and gender roles can exacer- 
bate these problems by associating 
female moral goodness with caring 
and self-sacrifice and male moral 
goodness with independence. 
Intervention is difficult because 
these constricted ways of relating 
are deeply integrated into how 
people prefer to view themselves. 

Shaming and neglectful envi- 
ronments may teach children the 
adaptive advantage of turning off 
their caring emotions. Conversely, 
individuals who seem to express 
care may actually be expressing 
overly anxious forms of attach- 
ment; their “caring” is neither 
accurate nor authentic because it 
fails to meet situational needs. 

Existing research programs 
share the belief that intrusiveness in 
caring and excessive other-focus are 
problematic for both benefactors 
and recipients, leading to anxious 
concern or self-sacrificial care. 
Anxious concern is associated with 
timidity, self-doubt, fear of negative 
evaluation, and avoidance of social 
situations that include challenge and 
authority. These individuals can 
accept themselves only when others 
first accept them. Self-sacrificial 
care is associated with the avoid- 
ance of interpersonal conflict and 
excessive feelings of obligation. The 
reliance on others for feelings of 



self-regard leaves these individuals 
vulnerable to signs of rejection in 
their role as caregivers, leading to 
emotional or mental problems. 

Individuals who report high 
levels of both anxious concern and 
self-sacrificial care focus on others 
at the expense of self-regard. Un- 
mitigated communion is associated 
with low self-disclosure, low self- 
assertion, discomfort in receiving 
support, and a desire that others 
take their advice. The pattern of 
overintrusiveness in others’ prob- 
lems combined with little social 
support seeking leaves these indi- 
viduals at risk for a variety of men- 
tal and health problems, including 
depression. 

Conclusions 

Efforts to instill virtuous char- 
acter traits will be shallow unless a 
rich reflective understanding of the 
self and others that constitute such 
traits is nurtured. To this end, char- 
acter education could profit from 
many aspects of the parent-child 
attachment paradigm. Intervention 
should aim at social intelligence and 
fostering healthy moral identities 
through promoting secure forms of 
attachment. Healthy adult partner- 
ships and peer relationships can lead 
to positive changes. 



Nurturing Morality book 

A book presenting extended 
chapters derived from the 
Nurturing Morality conference 
will appear as: 

Thorkildsen, T. A., Manning, J., & 
Walberg, H. J. (Eds.), (in press). 
Nurturing morality. Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers. 
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stereotyping, Prejudice, and Discrimination 

The Effect of Group-based Expectations on Moral Functioning 

Jennifer Steele, Y. Susan Choi, and Nalini Ambady, Harvard University 



Stereotypes, prejudice, and 
discrimination play important roles 
in maintaining inequalities between 
members of different social groups. 
For example, although American 
society has made much progress 
toward the moral ideal of equality, 
race continues to be linked to 
socioeconomic status and education 
level, with certain groups faring 
much better than others. 

The terms stereotypes, preju- 
dice, and discrimination are gen- 
erally used by social psychologists 
to refer to cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral biases, respectively. 
These biases undermine the moral 
functioning of our meritocracy 
because individual efforts are often 
overshadowed by inaccurate per- 
ceptions and unfair expectations. In 
our effort to stay true to the ideals 
of our system, we must work to 
overcome the obstacles imposed by 
such biases. 

Stereotypes 

Stereotypes are overgeneralized 
beliefs about a group of people. 
Stereotypes begin to form at an 
early age. Adults often view stereo- 
types as more descriptive of soci- 
ety, but very young children view 
stereotypes as socially prescriptive. 
Consequently, children’s stereo- 
types help dictate their behavior. 

For example, children prefer stereo- 
typically gender-appropriate toys by 
age 3 years and occupations by age 
5 years. 

Slightly later, children begin to 
form stereotypical beliefs regarding 
ethnicity. By age 5 years, most 
White American children attribute 
more positive characteristics to 
Whites and more negative charac- 
teristics to African Americans. 



Children’s early awareness of racial 
stereotypes makes them susceptible 
to the same biases that adults 
encounter. 

Although stereotypes were 
initially believed to reflect faulty 
mental processing, social psycholo- 
gists have recently argued that 
stereotypes are necessary and 
normal for cognitive functioning by 
providing expectations about new 
people and situations. However, 
mistakes abound when stereotypes 
are applied to individuals, leading to 
errors in people’s perceptions of 
others, their memories, and their 
interpretations of ambiguous 
actions. For example, in recent 
studies. White Americans found 
acts more violent when perpetrated 
by African Americans than by 
Whites, and White children have 
demonstrated memory biases 
consistent with stereotypes about 
African Americans. 

Stereotypes can also lead to 
self-fulfilling prophecies by 
creating expectations that guide 
perception and behavior in many 
social interactions. For example, 
studies have shown that inducing 
positive expectations in teachers 
can lead to increased student 
performance consistent with the 
expectations. Other studies have 
shown that during job interviews, 
interviewers’ negative stereotypes 
about African Americans’ compe- 
tence elicits stereotype-consistent 
behavior in African American 
candidates, which leads to less 
favorable impressions. 

Stereotypes can also lead to 
stereotype threat, the sense that one 
can be judged in terms of a stereo- 
type or that one might inadvertently 
confirm a stereotype. Studies have 



demonstrated how these overgen- 
eralized beliefs can affect the aca- 
demic performance of members of 
negatively stereotyped groups. Con- 
versely, positive stereotypes can 
enhance performance; however, 
members of positively stereotyped 
groups may experience undue 
stress in trying to live up to these 
stereotypes. 

Prejudice 

Prejudice is an emotion-driven 
expression or experience of a 
negative feeling toward another 
person or group based on group- 
based characteristics. Prejudice can 
lead to the dehumanization of 
others, intergroup hostility, 
violence, and even mass murder. 

Prejudice can develop at an 
early age, especially for children 
surrounded by prejudicial family 
members and friends. For example, 
prejudiced mothers and authori- 
tarian parents are more likely to 
have children who are prejudiced. 
Prejudice levels are high around age 
5 years and usually decrease or 
become more flexible as children 
age. However, prejudice displayed 
in early childhood may return in the 
preteen years and beyond, particu- 
larly if prejudice is noticeable in the 
child’s social environment. 

With the recent spread of 
“political correctness” and egali- 
tarian values, many people have 
become more hesitant about out- 
wardly expressing prejudice. 
However, evidence suggests that 
people’s true attitudes and behaviors 
do not always match these 
seemingly less prejudiced views. 

Aversive racists strongly en- 
dorse egalitarian values and see 
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themselves as nonprejudiced but 
harbor prejudicial attitudes, some- 
times without even being fully aware 
that they do. This unrecognized 
racism leads to discrimination in 
situations in which it is possible to 
attribute negative reactions to 
nonracial factors. Therefore, 
researchers often measure subtle 
expressions of prejudice, including 
nonverbal behavior and social dis- 
tance. Strongly endorsing egalitarian 
views is not enough to combat 
discrimination; aversive racism may 
actually be more difficult to elimi- 
nate than outright racism because it is 
hidden from observers and from 
aversive racists themselves. How- 
ever, it is important to recognize that 
in today’s society, old-fashion- 
ed prejudice still does exist and can 
lead to overt discrimination. 

Discrimination 

Discrimination includes acting 
differently toward others based on 
stereotypes or prejudice, generally 
resulting in the denial of opportuni- 
ties or resources. Discrimination 
can be overt, but it often takes a more 
subtle form, such as racial profiling 
of motorists, different car sales 
negotiations for women, less atten- 
tion paid to girls in the classroom, 
lower wages paid to women, and 
less frequent job interviews for 
African American candidates. Dis- 
crimination can have extremely 
harmful effects on the recipients of 
this mistreatment; therefore, it is 
important to find ways to overcome 
the negative consequences of 
stereotypes, prejudice, and 
discrimination. 

Overcoming Stereotypes, 
Prejudice, and Discrimination 

It is clear that stereotypes, 
prejudice, and discrimination can 
impede people’s abilities to function 
morally. Inequalities can be sustain- 
ed and justified if people fail to ack- 
nowledge how these processes 



operate and if they choose not to take 
action. With this knowledge in mind, 
it is crucial to consider how to com- 
bat the negative effects of assessing 
individuals based on their group 
membership by examining how to 
reduce biases and how to strive to 
enhance others’ moral development. 

Individual Awareness and 
Responsibility 

One of Ihe best ways to avoid 
being prejudiced is to simply make a 
concerted effort not to be. How- 
ever, research has demonstrated 
that some approaches to this goal 
are more effective than others. For 
example, suppressing negative 
thoughts is not always useful be- 
cause it may lead to hypersensitivity 
and perseverating about the 
stereotype. 

A better way to reduce 
stereotyping is through perspective 
taking, or trying to mentally put 
oneself in another person’s shoes 
and become aware of similarities to 
that person. Perspective taking is 
especially effective when coupled 
with an effort to think of people as 
unique individuals rather than 
members of stereotyped groups. 

Researchers have also found 
that certain goals can help to 
combat stereotypes and prejudice. 
Specifically, when people have a 
strong commitment to egalitarian 
values, they work hard to prevent 
stereotypes from affecting their 
thoughts and behavior. Chronic 
egalitarians consider egalitarian 
goals as central to their identities 
and feel a sense of incompleteness 
when violating these goals. As 
opposed to aversive racists, chronic 
egalitarians have internalized their 
ideals and repeatedly strive to treat 
others fairly; this leads to a 
“blocking” of prejudiced responses 
that eventually becomes automatic. 

Being aware of biases and 
making a concerted effort to 
overcome them are important first 



steps toward society’s moral ideal, 
but it is also essential to help others, 
especially children, to recognize 
their biases. 

Educational and Policy 
Interventions 

Interracial friendships can 
buffer prejudice. Contact with other 
groups is necessary, but it is most 
beneficial when it includes equal 
status in the setting, cooperation, 
and opportunities for stereotype 
disconfirmation and friendship 
development. Through contact, 
individuals come to realize that they 
share values and beliefs similar to 
those of members of other groups, 
and they start to have less anxiety 
when they are around members of 
other groups. 

In educational settings, the 
jigsaw technique and the Teams- 
Games-Toumament program 
promote intergroup harmony 
through interdependence, coopera- 
tion, and the pursuit of common 
goals. Both techniques use small, 
diverse, and interdependent groups 
to promote positive cross-race 
interactions. 

In racially homogeneous 
communities, interracial contact is 
possible through school pairing 
programs in which children are 
assigned pen pals or E-mail buddies 
from different communities. Class- 
room activities and educational 
television programs can also pro- 
vide information about the accom- 
plishments of diverse peoples and 
approaches to issues of difference. 

Other techniques can help 
promote academic success among 
negatively stereotyped racial 
minority groups. For example, 
teachers who are optimistic about 
students’ potential, provide 
challenging work, and promote the 
belief that intelligence is malleable 
have been found to be particularly 
effective in combating the effects of 
negative stereotypes. 
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In addition to educational pro- 
grams, policies that reflect current 
social realities must be promoted. 
For example, affirmative action, 
which gives special consideration to 
certain groups through recruiting 
efforts and preferential selection, 
can compensate for lifelong effects 
of stereotypes, subtle discrimina- 
tion, and poor educational re- 
sources. Affirmative action has led 
to an increase in workforce partici- 
pation among minorities and has 
increased the number of minority 
students in college. Such programs 
may also promote equality by pro- 
viding opportunities for intergroup 
contact and increasing the visibility 



of minorities in workplaces and 
classrooms. 

However, continued disparities 
cast into doubt how successful 
affirmative action has been. Also, 
some have objected to what they 
see as “reverse discrimination,” and 
the beneficiaries of affirmative 
action can be subject to academic 
underperformance, negative self- 
views, and fears that success will 
be seen as undeserved or unearned. 
Policymakers have much to con- 
sider when establishing affirmative 
action programs, but when properly 
implemented, these programs have 
the potential to play a critical role in 
remedying inequalities. 



Conclusions 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
challenges in promoting morality 
among today’s youth is the question 
of how best to handle intergroup 
relations in an increasingly diverse 
society. Although diversity can 
offer rich opportunities for learning 
and growth, it can also serve as 
fertile ground for stereotyping, 
prejudice, and discrimination. With 
continued research and the 
application of findings, we will 
hopefully move closer to having a 
society in which differences do not 
lead to negativity but are instead 
valued and nurtured. 



Conflict and Morals 

Susan Opotow, University of Massachusetts — Boston 



Conflicts can inflict harm, but 
they also have positive potential. 
They can focus attention on urgent 
issues; spark creative energy; and, 
in organizations that serve youths, 
spark positive change. This paper 
describes conflict and morals and 
then discusses two separate re- 
search projects on peer conflict 
and class cutting, which are everyday 
conflicts in the lives of youths. A 
divergence in youth and adult 
perspectives exists in these con- 
flicts that poses difficulties yet also 
offers opportunities. The paper 
concludes with suggestions for 
fostering constructive conflict 
processes and outcomes that can 
nurture the moral development of 
youths. 

What Is Conflict? 

Conflicts arise from incompati- 
bilities of interests, needs, and 
values. Conflicts of interest arise 
from genuine differences in wants 
and needs, from miscommunica- 
tion, and from the failure to see 
possibilities for mutually satisfying 



outcomes. They can be positive when 
parties seek to understand each 
other’s interests and find integrative, 
mutually satisfactory solutions. 
Conflicts of resources dispute 
tangible or intangible resources that 
can meet individual or collective 
needs. They can be positive when 
they draw attention to perceptions of 
injustice. Conflicts of values debate 
moral priorities and are often salient 
in ethnic, religious, and political 
conflicts. These are conflicts in 
which violence can be extreme, but 
they can also be positive conflicts 
when they result in the legitimacy of 
greater diversity in community 
values. A particular conflict can be 
just one of these types, but many 
conflicts concern all three issues. 

What Are Morals? 

Conflicts of interest, resources, 
and values all have a moral basis 
because they fundamentally con- 
cern perceptions of norms, rights, 
entitlements, obligations, responsi- 
bilities, and duties that shape 
people’s sense of justice and guide 



their behavior with others. Percep- 
tions that others have failed to fulfill 
their responsibilities or overstepped 
their entitlements can arouse a sense 
of injustice and even justify retalia- 
tory actions to restore a sense of 
moral balance. 

What Is Moral About Conflict? 

Conflicts can be constructive 
when they seek mutually beneficial 
processes and outcomes, but they 
can be destructive when they 
emphasize winning at the expense 
of adversaries. Moral understand- 
ings of conflict — moral judgments, 
norm violations, moral exclusion, 
and apology — can determine 
whether conflict takes a construc- 
tive or destructive course. Moral 
judgments assess the basis for a 
conflict, conflict behavior, and 
conflict outcomes. Moral judgments 
are subject to bias and are often 
more self-serving and subjective 
than is apparent to disputants. Norm 
violations can trigger a spiral of 
hostility, conflict escalation, and 
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violence. This is less likely to occur 
when norm violations are viewed as 
unintentional or transient and when 
parties have methods for redressing 
norm violations. 

Moral exclusion occurs when 
considerations of fairness and moral 
rules are not seen as applicable to 
some kinds of people, such as those 
seen as morally irrelevant, nonenti- 
ties, or enemies. Those who are 
morally excluded are eligible for 
extreme harm. Moral exclusion is 
an especially influential dynamic 
when conflict is destructive, and 
after it is in place, it can be difficult 
to reestablish cooperative and 
respectful relationships. 

Lastly, an apology is a moral 
narrative about an acknowledged 
wrong that is intended to restore 
moral balance to damaged 
relationships. 

Research on Youth Conflict 

In recent years, there have been 
too many instances of extreme 
youth violence such as the 1999 
Columbine High School massacre 
that left 1 3 dead. Youth perpetrators 
of these kinds of massacres have 
justified their norm- violating 
violence with self-serving moral 
judgments. They have described 
themselves as outside their peers’ 
scope of justice and, consequently, 
excluded their victims from their 
own scope of justice. These tragic, 
violent acts overshadow more 
mundane conflicts that many 
youths experience in their daily 
lives. 

Two research projects were 
conducted on ordinary youth 
conflicts. One of the projects studied 
seventh graders’ conflicts with peers. 
In the aftermath of peer conflicts, 
students experienced social isolation, 
confusion, anger, and stress. A 
positive outcome of these conflicts 
was that they piqued students’ 
interest in defining unacceptable 
behaviors and in more clearly 



delineating the basis of their moral 
judgments, social norms, and moral 
exclusion. Youths explained that 
talking about these conflicts helped 
them to better understand the nuances 
of the conflicts and their moral 
import and to better understand 
themselves. 

Few students, however, reported 
discussing their peer conflicts with 
adults. Students stated that when 
school adults became involved, they 
responded punitively with rule 
enforcement and reduced youths’ 
sense of autonomy. In interviews 
conducted with teachers and 
administrators, adults described 
youths’ peer conflicts as transient, 
silly, and having the potential to 
harm students and to disrupt the 
school. 

Another research project 
examined high school students’ 
reasons for cutting class (i.e., 
discretionary class attendance), a 
prevalent problem, particularly in 
urban public schools. Students 
described class cutting as a 
response to classes, teachers, or 
school rules they did not like. 
Students said that because they 
were unable to effect changes that 
could solve their problems or 
change how the school did things, 
they chose self-help, and they cut 
classes. 

Interviews conducted with 
teachers and administrators 
indicated that they saw class cutting 
as a result of students’ immaturity, 
shortsightedness, poor decision 
making, inadequate academic 
preparation, and poor work habits. 
Schools often responded to class 
cutting with threats and punish- 
ment. When students saw these 
responses as unfair, they became 
increasingly alienated from school. 

Using Student Conflict to Nurture 
Morality in Youths 

Youths and adults clearly differ 
in their understanding of peer 



conflict and class cutting. They 
understand these conflicts from 
different perspectives: Youths are 
participants, and adults are by- 
standers. Bystanders to conflict can 
offer alternate views and broader 
perspectives, but bystanders cannot 
be aware of the nuances of the 
conflict (e.g., history, feelings, 
repercussions) that are experienced 
by participants. 

Moreover, moral judgments, 
norms, and criteria for apology in 
conflict, particularly those 
occurring in school, differ for 
adults and youths. Although youths 
understand the relevant institutional 
norms, adults are often less aware 
of youths’ norms. Therefore, adults 
can intervene more helpfully in 
youth conflict when they under- 
stand that the nuances of conflict 
can be complex and that one’s own 
set of conflict norms are not 
definitive. 

Peer conflicts and class cutting 
are relatively pervasive, and in both, 
students engage in self-help. Self- 
help is problematic because it does 
not offer youths alternative or 
mature perspectives that could 
generate self-, social, and moral 
learning. In both kinds of conflict, 
moral questions were salient for 
youths. After the conflict, they 
ruminated about what was right, 
what was fair, and how things 
should have been done. When 
adults respond with judgments 
about individual inadequacy and rule 
breaking, they delegitimize the 
conflict and its moral meaning for 
youths. 

If these differences in perspec- 
tive are bridged, youths would have 
the opportunity to reflect on moral 
issues in their conflicts (i.e., right 
and wrong, norms, responsibili- 
ties) with adults as teachers and 
guides. Without a forum for this 
kind of helpful and reflective discus- 
sion, opportunities to examine issues 
of moral import to students can be 
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lost. Although peer mediation pro- 
grams offer one venue for handling 
students’ conflicts, they are more 
appropriate for conflicts of interests 
or resources that lend themselves to 
compromise and concrete agree- 
ments than for conflicts of morals, 
values, and norms, which do not. 

Also, peer mediation programs rarely 
include opportunities for in-depth 
reflection with adults concerning 
conflicts. 

Implications for Practice 

This research suggests that adults 
who talk with youths about conflict 
should be comfortable with conflict 
and knowledgeable about its 
complexities. Institutionalizing the 
acquisition of constructive conflict 
skills can permit students and adults 
to understand and address conflicts 
constructively in ways that nurture 
cooperative relationships and moral 
learning. Adults who respond to 



youth conflict can model construc- 
tive conflict skills. They can do so 
by acknowledging whose conflicts 
they are; permitting parties in 
conflicts to shape their own conflict 
experiences and outcomes; and 
offering a safety net to disputants, if 
needed. Interventions model 
constructive conflict when they are 
cooperative rather than unilateral, 
when they are flexible and creative 
rather than rigid, and when they use 
soft (i.e., persuasive) rather than 
harsh (i.e., authoritarian) influence 
strategies. 

Conclusions 

Because conflicts can generate 
discomfort and pain, the urge to 
control, manage, and resolve them 
can seem urgent. However, when we 
approach conflicts more gently, they 
can be opportunities to im- 
prove communication, develop a 
wider social perspective, and en- 



gage in creative problem solving. 
Conflicts are resources because they 
provide opportunities to disturb our 
assumptions, expectancies, and 
stereotypes. 

Conflicts also disturb social 
routines, offering junctures for 
collaboratively, cooperatively, and 
constructively approaching 
the challenges that youths face in 
their everyday lives. Youth conflicts 
are opportunities for youths to 
connect with the moral issues 
underlying conflict and with the 
adults who can influence their lives. 
If parents, teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and other adults who 
work with youths are attuned to 
these challenges and to the 
productive potential of conflict, 
they can better help youths. This 
kind of help can nurture morality in 
the moments when it is most 
crucial and salient. 



Prosocial and Moral Development in the Family 

Nancy Eisenberg, Arizona State University 



Heredity probably plays some 
role in the development of moral 
behavior, with genetics affecting 
children’s tendencies to experience 
emotions and their ability to regulate 
their emotions and behaviors. 
Children’s temperaments also affect 
how parents interact with and attempt 
to socialize them. In addition, 
children’s socialization within the 
family is an important contribu- 
tor to moral development, and 
parents are likely to affect their 
children’s moral development in 
numerous ways. 

Development of Conseienee 

The development of conscience 
begins in infancy. In fearful infanfs, 
the development of conscience 
seems to be promoted by their 
mothers’ use of gentle discipline. 

In contrast, fearless infants benefit 



from a positive parent-child rela- 
tionship that involves cooperation 
and secure attachment. 

Young children’s consciences 
often reflect parental standards; at 
older ages, values derived from other 
people and sources likely contribute 
to children’s consciences. The 
conscience restrains antisocial 
behavior and destructive impulses and 
promotes children’s compliance with 
adults’ rules and standards, even when 
no one is monitoring their behavior. 
The conscience can also foster pro- 
social behavior by causing children to 
feel guilty when they engage in 
uncaring or hurtful behavior or do 
not live up to their internalized 
values. 

Children are more likely to take 
on their parents’ moral values if 
their parents do not use excessive 
physical punishment but instead use 



discipline that deemphasizes 
parental power. Parents’ explana- 
tions help children to understand 
and internalize parental values, 
although primarily when the 
parents’ messages are clear and 
consistent, perceived as appro- 
priate, and motivate the child. 
Furthermore, secure, positive 
parent-child relationships provide 
the basis for the young children’s 
openness to parental communica- 
tions about (and enforcement of) 
parents’ values. 

Empathy-related Responding 
and Prosoeial Behavior 

Sympathetic infants are more 
likely than other children to engage 
in prosocial behavior. Prosocial 
behavior is voluntary behavior 
intended to benefit another, and it 
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can be motivated by egoistic concern, 
other-oriented concern, or moral 
values. Altruistic behaviors are 
prosocial behaviors motivated by 
other-oriented or moral concerns 
rather than by concrete or social 
rewards or the desire to reduce 
aversive affective states. 

Sympathetic, prosocial children 
tend to have secure attachments 
with their parents, and their parents 
tend to be warm and supportive. 

These parents also tend to model 
and value prosocial behavior and to 
use disciplinary practices that 
promote the development of a con- 
science and sympathy for others. 

Quality of the Parent-Child 
Relationship 

Positive, secure relationships 
with parents seem to provide the 
foundation for children’s moral 
development. Moreover, maternal 
expression of general positive 
emotion and mothers’ tolerance of 
children’s unharmful negative 
emotions have been linked to higher 
sympathy in children. 

When parents are supportive and 
use effective practices, such as 
modeling and reasoning, children are 
likely to be relatively prosocial. 
Children are less likely to be socially 
responsible and prosocial if their 
parents are nurturant but fail to set 
high standards, model prosocial 
behaviors, or use practices that 
induce their children to consider 
others’ needs and perspectives. 

Children with warm parents 
seem to feel good about their parents 
and are receptive to parental 
influence, increasing the effective- 
ness of parents’ child-rearing 
practices. 

Children’s prosocial behavior 
can also elicit warm and supportive 
behavior from parents who might 
otherwise seem cold and nonsup- 
portive. Moreover, because children 
tend to be close to warm parents and 
because these children’s emotional 



needs are more likely to be met, they 
seem to acquire a greater capacity to 
care about others. 

Modeling and Preaching 

Children imitate the behaviors of 
other people, particularly impor- 
tant, powerful, and nurturant people. 
Additionally, most children want to 
behave in a competent manner and 
may believe that adults’ behaviors are 
good examples. Children are some- 
times rewarded for imitating adults. 
Adults’ modeling of altruism seems 
to have a greater influence on 
children’s behavior if there is a close 
bond between the adult and the child. 

Adults can also enhance pro- 
social behavior by providing 
preachings that point out the effects 
of the child’s behavior on others and 
capitalize on the child’s capacity for 
empathy. However, hypocritical 
socializers may have little posi- 
tive effect on children’s prosocial 
development. 

Instructions to Help and Practice 
BY Doing 

Children are more likely to help 
or share with others if adults instruct 
them to do so. Studies have shown 
that young children who are instruct- 
ed to share tend to do so even in 
private, and the effects of the instruc- 
tions may last for weeks. Instructing 
children to assist others may pro- 
mote prosocial behavior because it 
helps them practice these behaviors. 
Children who are routinely assigned 
responsibilities that involve helping 
others are more prosocial. 

Additionally, children who have 
opportunities to help others may 
learn new helping skills, receive 
social approval or help from others, 
and discover that they often feel 
good when helping others. They 
may also come to think of 
themselves as being helpful people 
and, consequently, engage in more 
prosocial behavior. However, 
children are unlikely to think that 



they really want to help others if they 
believe that they were forced to 
assist others. Also, these constrain- 
ing instructions seem to become less 
effective as children grow older. 

Discipline 

Prosocial children tend to have 
parents and caregivers who use 
reasoning rather than punishment or 
material rewards for discipline. The 
use of reasoning in discipline can 
promote children’s understanding of 
others’ thoughts and feelings and of 
the consequences of their behavior 
for others. The use of physical 
punishment or threats focuses chil- 
dren’s attention on the self rather 
than others and has been associated 
with low levels of prosocial behavior. 

Reinforcement 

An effective way to increase the 
frequency of desired behaviors may 
be to reward children with material or 
social rewards. These rewards 
promote prosocial actions, at least in 
the short term. Social rewards may 
have stronger long-term effects on 
children’s prosocial behavior than do 
material rewards. 

Additionally, praise that attri- 
butes children’s behavior to internal 
motives may be more effective than 
praise that merely labels a behavior 
as positive. Material rewards for 
children’s prosocial actions some- 
times undermine the development of 
altruism because children may come 
to believe that they assist others 
primarily to receive rewards. 

Socialization of Moral Judgment 

Promotion of Autonomous 
Thinking 

Some evidence suggests that 
parents who encourage their chil- 
dren’s participation in discussions 
and decision making are more likely 
to have children who reason at 
relatively high levels of moral rea- 
soning. Conversely, simply provid- 
ing information or critiquing and 
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directly challenging children have 
not been associated with children’s 
moral growth. Moreover, parents’ 
presentation of higher level reason- 
ing predicts the development of 
children’s higher level moral 
judgment. 

Disciplinary Practices 

Children who exhibit a relatively 
high level of moral reasoning tend to 
have parents who favor inductive 
discipline and use relatively little 
power-assertive, punitive discipline. 
However, parents’ overall styles of 
parenting, more than any one disci- 
plinary practice, may be associated 
with children’s moral reasoning. 

Parents who use an authorita- 
tive parenting style (i.e., reasonable 
control combined with warmth) are 
more likely to have children who 
exhibit high-level moral judgment 
than are parents who are less 
authoritative in their discipline. 

Emotional Environment 

Parental warmth likely provides 
an optimal environment for sociali- 
zation because children are more 
likely to attend to parents and care 
about pleasing them when the rela- 
tionship is generally close and 
supportive. In fact, the limited re- 
search suggests that parental warmth 
is associated with higher level moral 
reasoning in children. It is possible 
that parental warmth does not exert a 
direct effect on children’s moral 
reasoning but instead enhances the 
effectiveness of other constructive 
parental practices in fostering the 
growth of moral reasoning. 
Moreover, it is likely that parental 
warmth encourages children’s 
involvement in productive moral 
discussions. 

Relationship Between Parents’ and 
Children’s Moral Reasoning 
A number of investigators have 
examined whether parents’ level of 
moral judgment is related to the level 



of their children’s moral reasoning. A 
positive relationship between the two 
could be caused by several factors, 
including (1) similarity between 
parents’ and children’s cognitive 
abilities and (2) the idea that parents 
with higher level moral reasoning 
may promote their children’s moral 
reasoning by stimulating their 
cognitive conflict or using optimal 
child-rearing practices. 

Although findings have been 
inconsistent, a weak positive rela- 
tionship may exist between chil- 
dren’s and parents’ moral reason- 
ing; parents who have higher moral 
judgment tend to have children with 
correspondingly high levels. 

Conclusions 

Parental techniques that foster 
children’s ability to sympathize with 
others likely play an important role in 
the development of prosocial 
behavior. One of the most effective 
ways to enhance children’s pro- 
social responding, reduce aggress- 
ion, and promote children’s social 
competence is to use child-rearing 
practices that help children under- 
stand others’ perspectives and em- 
pathize and sympathize with them. 

Socializers can facilitate em- 
pathy training by highlighting every- 
day acts of kindness. Disciplinary 
situations also provide excellent 
opportunities for encouraging 
children to take others’ perspectives 
and sympathize with them. These 
techniques enhance the develop- 
ment of sympathy and prosocial 
behaviors based on caring rather than 
the desire to avoid punishment or for 
rewards or approval. 

Moreover, it is helpful for 
parents and other socializers to talk 
about their own feelings, perspec- 
tives, and reasons for helping others. 
All of these techniques likely 
contribute to the development of 
children’s conscience, sympathy, and 
prosocial behavior and perhaps even 
their moral reasoning. 




Safe and Sound: 

Onde to Eviderx:B-Ba3ed Social 

and Eiictdjcnal Teaming 
(SEL) Pro gram s 

Why This Guide? 

To help educational leaders 
understand the importance of SEL 
for students’ school and life suc- 
cess. Also to promote informed 
decisions about evidence-based 
SEL programs in schools 

What You Will Find 
in the Guide 

Descriptions, contact infor- 
mation, and “consumer reports”— 
type ratings for 80 nationally avail- 
able, multiyear programs so edu- 
cators can compare programs and 
select the strongest programs for 
their schools 

How To Obtain the Guide 

For PRINTED COPIES of the 
guide, contact ESS at (800) 892- 
5550. For orders placed outside of 
the United States, E-mail terracina. 
caldwell@temple.edu 
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Moral Functioning in School 

Theresa A. Thorkildsen, University of Illinois at Chicago 



To contribute to society, most 
individuals move beyond a preoccu- 
pation with moral conduct and 
character to consider how institu- 
tional practices facilitate or under- 
mine moral functioning. Schools 
can help students expand their 
knowledge of personalities and can 
foster a greater awareness of how 
societal institutions influence 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. This 
paper outlines some of the discov- 
eries made in school by students 
whose moral choices and behavior 
are guided by their internal norms. 

Individuals construct internal 
norms that serve as a knowledge- 
driven force compelling social 
participation. Moral engagement is 
the name currently given to this 
force. Moral engagement in school 
involves the coordination of knowl- 
edge about personality and institu- 
tional structures. Young people 
learn to differentiate between 
features of personality (conduct and 
identity) and institutional structures 
(epistemological and justice 
concerns) to construct complex 
representations of schooling. 

Conduct and Identity 

Knowledge of conduct, con- 
science, and identity develops slow- 
ly even though observers are able to 
see individual differences in 
personality at all ages. Students 
typically coordinate details from 
three systems of moral thought and 
three types of motivational needs 
when constructing internal norms 
about personalities. 

Common moral systems focus 
on individuals’ reasons for doing 
and being good and methods for 
evaluating conduct. Students may 
focus on a moral system that in- 
volves obedience for its own sake 
and the search for evidence that 
rules are enforced. Youths who rely 



on this system may obey rules 
without reflecting on the rules’ 
purpose. A second system involves 
instrumental reasons for doing good 
to get something in return. In this 
system, students’ moral choices 
tend to be directly aligned with their 
interests, and they barter for per- 
sonal gain without thinking about 
collective agendas. The third moral 
system involves interpersonal con- 
formity in which students are con- 
cerned with doing good to please 
others. Students who rely on this 
system adhere to social norms, 
explore common notions of good 
and bad behavior, and may be 
uncomfortable when their conduct 
disappoints others. 

Common motivational needs 
direct students’ internal strivings as 
they relate to the establishment of a 
comfortable identity. The need for 
self-determination is essential for 
moral functioning because it 
requires individuals to determine if 
they can succeed at assigned tasks 
and select their own identity-en- 
hancing interests. Self-determina- 
tion compels students to regulate 
their own behavior, make responsi- 
ble choices, and avoid relying ex- 
clusively on the edicts of powerful 
others. Competence needs involve 
the satisfaction of demonstrating 
moral and intellectual expertise. 
When learning something new, stu- 
dents can feel competent when a 
task is intrinsically meaningful or 
they can feel competent when they 
outperform others and avoid ap- 
pearing incompetent. Affiliation 
needs involve the frequency and 
quality of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Students differ in their pref- 
erences for the intimacy of friend- 
ship and the impersonal features of 
exchange relationships. 

The three moral systems and 
three motivational needs interact as 



young people discover the differ- 
ence between conduct and identity. 
Students differ in whether they are 
concerned with obedience for its 
own sake, instrumental exchange, 
or pleasing others. They also differ 
in the degree to which they strive 
for self-determination, competence, 
and affiliation. Despite differences 
in how students organize their 
thoughts, moral and motivational 
orientations are features of moral 
engagement that compel their 
participation in school. 

Marked individual differences 
exist in students’ willingness and 
ability to reflect on and discuss 
these personality features, but 
school is one place where they can 
strengthen their internal norms. 
Educators often encourage students 
to reflect on the reasons for their 
behavior and imagine rules that can 
facilitate greater levels of self-regu- 
lation. They also encourage stu- 
dents to reveal their personalities 
when choosing assignments and 
particular work habits. In doing so, 
educators acknowledge students’ 
developing moral acumen without 
deviating too far from the manifest 
purpose of school. If educators 
simply direct students’ attention to 
personal needs, however, they may 
minimize important opportunities 
for discovering the role of societal 
practices in morality. 

Epistemology and Institutional 
Practices 

Most students are busy learning 
about the forms of knowledge to be 
acquired, definitions of particular 
situations, and the consequences 
implicit in educational practices, 
even if educators do not always 
acknowledge these discoveries. 
When making judgments about how 
to respond to particular events, 
persons, or requests, students 
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usually integrate their knowledge of 
variability in conduct and personali- 
ty with knowledge of how schools 
are and should be organized. The 
resulting internal norms can take 
many forms, but common ques- 
tions related to such norms can be 
identified. 

Students’ awareness of episte- 
mology is evident in their critiques 
of the curriculum. They quickly 
learn that educational agendas 
contain moral content, either be- 
cause educators call attention to 
such themes or out of natural 
curiosity. Most students agree that 
all forms of knowledge are impor- 
tant, but they each have different 
ways of prioritizing controversial 
topics, matters of logic or fact, and 
intellectual conventions. 

Conversations about what 
knowledge is of most worth invar- 
iably include critiques of how such 
knowledge should be taught. Before 
exploring educational practices, it is 
helpful to determine if readily identi- 
fiable structures exist in school. 
Students and adults typically see 
that school involves learning, test, 
and contest situations and share 
common definitions of these educa- 
tional structures. When asked to 
prioritize these situations, most 
people see learning as more impor- 
tant than tests or contests but 
recognize that all three types of 
situations serve important purposes. 

Marked age differences exist in 
students’ evaluations of classroom 
practices. Determining if class- 
rooms are well organized involves 
the consideration of corrective, 
distributive, procedural, and com- 
mutative justice. 

Corrective justice involves the 
regulation of conduct, and age- 
related differences in youths’ rea- 
soning are parallel to differences in 
their understanding of intentionality 
and authority. Knowledge of in- 
tentionality and authority constrains 
students’ reasoning about punish- 
ment, reward, and reconciliation. 



Distributive justice involves the 
allocation of resources. Age-related 
differences in youths’ reasoning are 
parallel to differences in their 
understanding of privilege, equity, 
equality, and need. People usually 
recognize that situations pull for 
different distribution rules, but 
whereas younger students empha- 
size simple equality, older students 
emphasize merit. 

Reasoning about fair ways to 
organize learning, tests, and con- 
tests has been documented in stud- 
ies of procedural justice. Age differ- 
ences in reasoning abouf fair feach- 
ing practices are typically parallel to 
differences in reasoning about mo- 
tivational concepts such as intelli- 
gence, ability, effort, luck, and skill. 
Students’ motivational knowledge 
constrains their ability to determine 
which procedures will ultimately 
lead to successful goal attainment. 

Finally, reasoning about the role 
of school in society falls under the 
purview of commutative justice 
because it involves a perspective 
that is more general than day-to-day 
events. Age-related differences in 
students’ reasoning seem to be 
associated with their understanding 
of how particular institutions func- 
tion in society; younger students 
have greater difficulty imagining a 
society without schools than do 
older students, but even many 
adults find it difficult to imagine 
such a world. 

Educators encourage students 
to reflect on the nature and purpose 
of school by engaging them in con- 
versations about why particular 
agendas are important. Students 
learn how different teachers balance 
educational concerns. Teachers 
place different priorities on learning, 
test, and contest situations in ways 
that pull for different approaches to 
fairness. Classrooms differ in their 
emphasis on equality in academic 
attainment, self-determination, and 
communication. Daily conversa- 
tions among teachers and students 



offer rich information concerning 
educational norms that can be 
incorporated into students’ moral 
engagement. 

Personal and Collective Agendas 

Schools are responsible for 
helping students learn to read, 
write, and compute, but many 
educators also accept responsibility 
for nurturing wise, just, and 
competent people. Educational 
activities occur regardless of 
whether students fully participate in 
them, and students’ moral engage- 
ment serves as a drive that influ- 
ences their likelihood of partici- 
pating. Three collective agendas, 
when considered in combination, 
can help students learn how to 
coordinate personal and school 
knowledge and sustain high levels 
of moral engagement. First, 
definitions of equal educational 
opportunity that maintain that all 
students will attain optimal levels of 
motivation are more likely to 
nurture moral functioning than 
those emphasizing equality of test 
scores; confidence flourishes when 
sfudents feel empowered to make 
moral and intellectual choices, 
understand their competence, and 
feel connected with one another. 

Second, educators can create 
stimulating environments and 
encourage everyone to label the 
educative features of those environ- 
ments; challenging students with 
perspectives they had not consider- 
ed can encourage richer states of 
reflection than ignoring students’ 
thoughts. 

Finally, calling attention to 
moral agency — playfully comparing 
word and deed — can help students 
work through conflict rather than 
seethe with anger and resentment 
from feeling helpless, incompetent, 
or lonely. Modeling can be an out- 
standing form of support for mor- 
ality, but preserving freedom of 
inquiry in a stimulating environment 
can foster moral development. 
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Religious Participation and the Development of Moral 
Identity in Adolescence 

Daniel Hart, Rutgers University; Robert Atkins, Temple University; and Harrod Suarez and Kelly Beckwith, 
Rutgers University 



Most Americans presume that 
religion contributes to the public 
good and to ethical life. In a recent 
national poll, 70% of Americans 
reported that they wanted religion’s 
influence to grow, and 76% of those 
advocating for greater religious 
influence claimed that religious 
denomination does not matter. In 
light of this context, this paper 
examines how religion influences 
moral development — specifically, 
moral identity formation — in the 
hopes of contributing to a construc- 
tive public debate on the role of 
religion in fostering youths’ moral 
development. 

The Development of Moral 
Identity 

How does moral identity — 
commitment to action on behalf of 
others consistent with the sense of 
self — develop? Several factors con- 
tribute to this development; they are 
presented here in the order of 
generally increasing potential and 
immediacy of effect. 

Considerable evidence indicates 
that personality and temperamental 
factors influence moral judgment, 
moral emotion, and moral action. 
Children and adolescents who are 
capable of regulating their emotions 
and are sympathetic to others are 
more likely to develop moral 
features. However, the connection of 
personality or temperament to an 
enduring commitment to work on 
behalf of others is not consistent and, 
therefore, generally not greatly 
efficacious in developing moral 
identity. 

Culture and social class also 
shape moral identity. Religion can be 



considered a type of culture, and 
similarities in religion can pro- 
duce similarities in moral judgment, 
even among individuals from differ- 
ent countries. Socioeconomic class 
may influence moral identity. Class 
may affect, for example, a com- 
munity’s ability to provide struc- 
tured support for youths because 
urban neighborhoods usually have 
fewer adults to run organizations than 
do suburban neighborhoods. 

Moral identity also rests partly 
on an individual’s ability to make 
moral judgments — ^usually of an 
unsophisticated nature — and on one’s 
social attitudes. Both of these factors 
can be empirically linked and 
constitute moral behavior and, by 
extension, contribute to moral 
identity. Moral identity also includes 
components of the sense of self 
Research on adolescents dedicated 
to prosocial action demonstrates that 
moral commitment is sustained 
partly by a prominent ideal self that 
has moral content. Having this kind 
of ideal self leads to moral evalua- 
tion of oneself; one’s moral ideals, 
which partly regulate self-esteem, 
are central components of moral 
identity. 

The final factor in developing a 
moral identity is having opportuni- 
ties to witness others with sustained 
prosocial action and to explore 
similar activities. Moral exemplars 
typically report that their parents 
exhibited considerable concern for 
others, and research on the 
precursors to community service 
reveals that neighborhood social 
institutions link adolescents with 
opportunities to explore prosocial 
action. Indeed, adolescents who 



belong to clubs and teams are more 
than twice as likely as those who do 
not to volunteer for community 
service, and significantly, adoles- 
cents who participate at least week- 
ly in religious observances are four 
times more likely to be involved 
in community service than teens 
who do not participate in such 
observances. 

Paths of Influence from Religion 
to Moral Identity 

Religion is often associated with 
many of the components of moral 
identity development already 
outlined; however, religion’s obser- 
vance probably has relatively little 
direct influence on broad personali- 
ty traits and temperamental quali- 
ties. Studies reveal that religious 
participation among adults is largely 
independent of personality. In 
addition, it does not appear that 
income or social class mediates 
religion’s association with moral 
identity development. It is possible 
that those who regularly attend 
church have higher incomes than 
those who attend infrequently, but 
income differences between deeply 
religious people and nonreligious 
individuals are relatively minor and 
do not fully explain differences in 
community service participation. 

Nevertheless, religion has an 
enormous influence on the develop- 
ment of moral identity, and this 
influence probably occurs along two 
paths. First, religion highlights moral 
issues. Adolescents who attend 
church or religious instruction are 
regularly exposed to moral claims, an 
exposure that is likely to bring to the 
foreground the moral dimension in 
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life and prepares them to discern 
moral issues in situations in which 
other adolescents perceive only 
social convention or self-interest. 
Second, during religious participa- 
tion, thoughtful reflection about 
moral issues can take place; this 
reflection can be essential for devel- 
oping moral judgment. 

However, religious participation 
does not guarantee that sophisticat- 
ed moral judgment will emerge. 
Ideally, worldviews provided by 
religion are interactively linked with 
moral judgment, so that worldviews 
inform moral judgments, which in 
turn produce adjustments in world- 
views. In reality, religious world- 
views can become so embedded in 
people’s minds that no adjustments 
are possible; the consequence is that 
moral judgments cannot be fine tuned 
by people’s experiences. 

Research has demonstrated, for 
example, that fundamentalist reli- 
gious affdiation typically precludes 
refined moral judgments because the 
development of such judgments is 
based on principles that are socially 
negotiated among autonomous moral 
agents; fundamentalist religions 
usually deny such autonomy. 

Religion’s effects are clearly 
seen in areas of social judgment that 
may combine moral issues with 
issues of social convention (e.g., 
dress, sexual relationships, drug use). 
Although important for under- 
standing adolescent lives, social 
judgments that overlap moral issues 
but that are largely concerned with 
social conventions are probably 
peripheral for tracking the develop- 
ment of moral identity. 

The fusing of moral goals with 
the sense of self is key to the devel- 
opment of a moral identity. The 
pursuit of moral goals is often 
accompanied by some hardships and 
self-sacrifice, so these goals must 
be viewed as fundamentally important 
if they are to continue to motivate 
behavior. Moral goals that are 



psychologically important and linked 
to one’s evaluation of oneself have 
this quality. Moral exemplars studied 
by other researchers, as well as 
adolescents in our own work, were 
found to exhibit this connection 
between goals and the sense of self. 

We believe that religion can 
forge bonds between moral goals 
(e.g., advancing the welfare of others) 
and the sense of self Because each 
religion constitutes a worldview 
offering answers to the existential 
questions of life, moral goals that are 
aligned with the worldview can 
become synthesized with elements of 
self-identity. 

Such bonds can be exemplified 
in a study of the benefits of reli- 
gious participation in nearly 1 00,000 
adolescents that found problematic 
behavior is lower among religious 
youths than among nonreligious 
youths. This benefit is a conse- 
quence of a greater number of 
supportive social relationships avail- 
able to religious youths, which likely 
aid this synthesis. 

Additionally, many religious 
communities are deeply involved in 
charitable work, which helps young 
people explore prosocial action. The 
opportunities to witness and to ex- 
plore prosocial activity make reli- 
gious participation a powerful influ- 
ence onadolescenfs’ moral idenfify 
formation. All of our research 
indicates that commitment to 
working toward the welfare of others 
is not fully determined by tempera- 
ment nor by social class. Instead, 
sustained prosocial action can 
overlay most configurations of traits 
and social structure if these actions 
are initiated and sustained by social 
relationships. Religious participation 
in adolescence provides this social 
context. 

Summary and Implications 

Researchers have largely ignored 
religion’s effects on psychological 
functioning, so additional research is 



needed. Nevertheless, several 
conclusions can be formed. First, 
because moral identity has conse- 
quences for psychological and social 
functioning, we should care about 
moral identity development in 
adolescence. Moral identity is linked 
to individual resilience and social 
capital, and adolescents with moral 
identities are less likely to be 
involved in problem behaviors. 
Additionally, many impoverished 
cities could benefit from the 
contributions of youths’ prosocial 
action. 

Second, religion’s influence 
on adolescents’ moral identity 
formation is likely to be most 
beneficial when moral issues are 
discussed in ways fhat incorporafe 
worldviews and moral intuitions, the 
synthesis of the self’s aspirations 
with moral goals is supported, and 
opportunities for prosocial action 
are regularly provided. Religious 
groups can directly contribute to 
moral identity development by 
recruiting adolescents to perform 
community service. 

Finally, providing adolescents 
with opportunities to join groups in 
which they can form relationships 
with peers and adults that lead to 
prosocial activity can provide much 
of the benefit of religious participa- 
tion for moral identity formation to 
nonreligious youths. Many groups 
already provide these opportunities, 
but additional clubs and organiza- 
tions serving adolescents would 
enhance access. 
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Institutional Support for Morality 

Community-based and Neighborhood Organizations 

Constance Flanagan, Penn State University 



Because individuals reap the ben- 
efits of collective goods whether or 
not they participate in the political 
process, rational choice theory sug- 
gests that is smart for citizens to re- 
frain from community involvement. 
However, millions of citizens do par- 
ticipate in community -based or 
neighborhood organizations (CBOs), 
mainly because of the satisfaction 
derived. Youth participation in CBOs 
and extracurricular activities is a pre- 
cursor to civic engagement in adult- 
hood, although it is not clear why. 
This paper discusses three reasons 
for the role of CBOs in civic engage- 
ment and argues that each is a way 
that CBOs nurture morality. 

Prosocial and Constructive Use of 
Leisure Time 

CBOs provide a prosocial outlet 
for the use of leisure time. Because 
most juvenile misdemeanors occur 
from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m, when 
youths tend to be on their own, 
more prosocial outlets for the use 
of this leisure time could reduce 
offenses. This time niche is filled by 
many after-school clubs and CBOs. 
Youths who are involved in these 
groups are less likely to be involved 
in antisocial activities or substance 
abuse. However, sports participa- 
tion may be an exception because of 
the status of sports in the hier- 
archy of social cliques and popular 
students’ inclination to drink. Com- 
petition, an absence of team spirit, 
and uneven enforcement of rules 
characterize some sports programs. 
The relationship of sports to moral 
or civic development may also de- 
pend on the participants’ motiva- 
tion for playing and on the impor- 
tance of winning. Team starters 
may be less trusting and more 
committed to winning. 



Community-based youth organi- 
zations (CBYOs) promote connec- 
tion to community institutions. When 
adults, communities, and institutions 
communicate a message that youths 
matter, youths are more likely to 
develop an affinity for and a sense of 
obligation to the polity. The absence 
of such ties is a problem for commu- 
nities, making youths feel disaffected 
or alienated. 

The informal and less hierarchi- 
cal structures of CBOs are better 
suited to nurturing affective ties 
than are schools. Black youths in 
low-income urban communities 
were found to feel more respected 
by adults, more comfortable with 
and trusting of peers, and more ac- 
cepted in CBOs. These associations 
also benefit the common good be- 
cause when people believe that their 
decisions matter, they are more 
likely to take active roles in commu- 
nity affairs. 

CBYOs’ opportunities for social 
connection may be especially im- 
portant for marginalized youths 
such as juvenile offenders. For ex- 
ample, restorative justice practices 
emphasize youths’ obligations to re- 
pair the harm done to victims and 
the community, and service done in 
the company of law-abiding adults 
strengthens cross-generational rela- 
tionships. Even when service learn- 
ing opportunities do not increase the 
prosocial behavior of their peers, 
they are effective with at-risk 
youths. For older adolescents, com- 
munity service participation signifi- 
cantly reduces the likelihood of ar- 
rest in early adulthood. 

Membership and Solidarity 

A second reason that participa- 
tion in CB Y Os predicts adult civic 
engagement is that these organiza- 



tions nurture a sense of collective 
identity and obligation to the group. 
Among adults, a sense of collective 
identity motivates action on behalf 
of the group; among adolescents, 
this sense is associated with com- 
mitments to public interest goals. 
Additionally, citizenship is based on 
the bonds felt toward others and is 
considered a human strength or 
virtue. Good citizens are self- 
transcendent, which is a characteris- 
tic of self-actualizing people. 

CBYOs allow youths to explore 
communities beyond their families. 
And although membership in 
families is a given, membership in 
CBOs is earned. Youths typically 
work in groups, define projects 
together, and hold one another 
accountable, thereby shaping char- 
acter and teaching lessons about 
trustworthiness. 

Youths also learn to work 
through differences in CBYOs. 
Unlike the unequal power structures 
of families and schools, CBYOs’ 
members are equal. Thus, CBYOs 
afford unique opportunities to 
practice democratic skills and gain 
experience in admitting and resolv- 
ing disputes. The transition from 
unequal adult-child relationships to 
equal peer relationships constitutes 
a change in youths’ conceptions of 
themselves and an appreciation of 
others’ rights and perspectives. 
CBYOs socialize participants into 
norms of reciprocity and trust, 
which are the basis for democracy. 

However, a level playing field is 
not the norm in all CBYOs, so 
adults may need to intervene. When 
adults insist that tolerance and 
civility are essential, youths are 
more likely to feel committed to 
goals that benefit everyone. But for 
youths to really practice leadership 
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and group decision making, adults 
must remain in the background. 
Youths want adults to provide dia- 
logue, coaching, and connections to 
power, but youths envision a frame- 
work of equality and mutual respect 
in which everyone is governed by the 
same rules. 

Trust 

Finally, participation in CBYOs, 
especially those that include a com- 
munity service component, nutures 
social trust (i.e., a belief that most 
people are fair, helpful, and trust- 
worthy). Adults who are more 
trusting are more likely to join com- 
munity groups; reciprocally, in- 
volvement in community groups in- 
creases participants’ beliefs that 
most people are trustworthy. Social 
trust is lower among socially iso- 
lated adults who watch a lot of tele- 
vision. In addition, teenagers who 
are not involved in organizations are 
likely to spend a lot of time alone 
watching TV. One study of fifth to 
eighth graders found an inverse re- 
lationship between interpersonal 
trust and TV viewing, perhaps ex- 
plained by the negative views of hu- 
manity on the news and entertain- 
ment TV. By contrast, in CBOs, the 
time spent getting familiar with oth- 
ers, who are usually not out for 
their own gain, reinforces a more 
positive view of humanity. 

Exclusionary groups undermine 
democracy. To build a polity, trust 
has to be extended beyond people’s 
closest associates, and the relation- 
ships between groups must be full 
and free. Community service is one 
of the few opportunities youths 
have to interact with people who 
are different from themselves; evi- 
dence suggests that youth who en- 
gage in community service have 
higher levels of tolerance. This in- 
teraction benefits youths’ attitudes 
about cultural diversity, and toler- 
ance helps reduce racial prejudice. 
In fact, engaging in community 
service may promote three changes 



associated with social trust develop- 
ment: (1) encounters with individual 
members of stereotyped groups 
may cause stereotypes to break 
down; (2) youths’ conceptions of 
the circle of humanity to whom 
they are obliged enlarges, and they 
gain a greater appreciation that they, 
too, could someday need help from 
others; and (3) participation in com- 
munity service exposes youths to 
adults who devote their lives to ben- 
efiting others, enhancing youths’ 
social trust. 

Schools of Democracy 

CBYOs foster character by 
integrating youths into social norms 
and promoting positive character 
traits such as a sense of duty and 
responsibility to the common good. 
CBYOs also stabilize political and 
social systems. The identities and 
histories of these organizations help 
youths appreciate that they are part 
of a community. This affinity with 
the community and nation also 
provides a solid foundation for the 
political system. 

Politics includes the allocation 
of values, and political life concerns 
activities that influence sociefy’s 
values. The principles of a social 
order guide the goals and practices 
of formative institutions, and 
children’s social theories incorpo- 
rate the norms, expectations, and 
justifications learned in these envi- 
ronments. As in society at large, in 
CBY Os, the principles of the social 
order are constantly reconstructed 
and challenged, so CBY Os are con- 
stantly evolving. 

A new model of CBY Os 
responds to marginalized youths 
and is geared toward social justice. 
The new model and effective older 
ones have some consistent features. 
Leaders are held accountable on the 
basis of commitment to the group. 
Young leaders evolve with the good 
of the group at the forefront of their 
attention; otherwise, peers censure 
them for acting in their own self- 



interest. The organizations are 
democratic with no single person or 
group in charge. Members are able to 
practice a range of roles, helping 
them gain competencies and broaden 
their perspectives; because of the 
graduated responsibilities, older and 
more experienced youths often 
remain in the organizations. The 
organizations are structured with a 
small set of rules that are collec- 
tively generated, emphasize the equal 
status of members, and hold all 
members accountable. Also, youths 
have real roles in organizational 
governance. Finally, CBYOs provide 
benefits or useful products to the 
community. 

Participation in politics and 
CBYOs reflects class disparities in 
society. Youths are more likely to be 
involved in CBYOs and extracurricu- 
lar activities when their parents are 
involved in CBOs or reinforce their 
children’s involvement. Also, because 
socially advantaged communities 
have the financial and demographic 
resources to support organizations, 
youths from these communities are 
more likely to be involved in CBYOs. 
However, evidence suggests that 
adults overcome class disparities in 
political participation through the 
skills they learn in faith-based 
groups. More opportunities for 
youths from less advantaged commu- 
nities to participate in CBY Os may 
eventually help to redress socioeco- 
nomic inequities in political partici- 
pation in society. 

Community associations can 
be seen as “schools of democracy” 
in which citizens from different 
backgrounds meet to resolve issues 
of common concern. The disposi- 
tions of citizens are shaped by 
their practices. The ties people feel 
with others through such associa- 
tions moderate Americans’ tendency 
to self-interest and independence. In 
this sense, CBOs and CBYOs provide 
institutional support for morality, 
nurturing a belief that bearing the 
cost is part of the benefit. 
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Wisdom as a Moral Virtue 

Robert J. Sternberg and Steven E. Stemler, Yale University 



Wisdom is a moral virtue, but not 
in the narrow sense of morality that 
we learn when authority figures 
advise us. Rather, wise people have a 
compass for making moral judg- 
ments that recognizes that moral 
principles need a set of guidelines 
for their application. Wisdom 
supplies these guidelines. In the 
absence of wisdom, morality can be 
severely distorted. 

The Nature of Wisdom 

Wisdom can be defined as fhe 
application of intelligence and 
creativity as mediated by values 
toward the achievement of a common 
good through a balance of intra- 
personal, interpersonal, and extra- 
personal interests. Wisdom is applied 
over the short and long terms in order 
to achieve a balance among adapta- 
tion to existing environments, 
shaping of existing environments, and 
selection of new environments. Thus, 
wisdom is not just about maximizing 
one’s own or someone else’s 
interests; wise people seek a com- 
mon good, realizing that this com- 
mon good may be better for some 
than for others. 

Some may argue that the defini- 
tion of common good is morally 
relative; however, consensus exists 
across religions, cultures, and geog- 
raphies regarding principles such as 
honesty, reciprocity, sincerity, 
integrity, and compassion. Although 
morality impacts distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong in particular 
circumstances, wisdom is broader in 
scope. Wisdom and morality overlap 
in that the degree to which people are 
wise decision makers is influenced 
by their moral functioning. People 
with a strong moral sense are more 
likely to adhere to most of the 
universal principles that define the 



common good within the framework 
of wisdom; however, morality in 
itself does not always lead to wise 
decision making. 

Wisdom manifests itself as a 
series of cyclical higher order 
processes that can occur in differ- 
ent orders. These processes in- 
clude recognizing the existence of a 
problem, defining the nature of the 
problem, representing information 
about the problem, formulating a 
strategy for solving the problem, 
allocating resources, monitoring the 
solution, and evaluating feedback 
about the solution 

Wisdom-related Skills 

Wisdom requires many distinct 
skills. First, it requires knowledge 
regarding applicable topics. Formal 
knowledge is learned in school and 
through reading, and informal 
knowledge is gained through experi- 
ence. Second, wisdom requires 
analytical thinking regarding real- 
world dilemmas. Third, wisdom 
requires creativity because it gener- 
ates novel, problem-relevant, high- 
quality solutions involving a balanc- 
ing of interests. Flowever, because 
intellectual problems may not re- 
quire a balancing of interests or a 
search for a common good, they do 
not always require wisdom. Fourth, 
wisdom requires practical thinking, 
which helps people solve problems 
and apply knowledge in useful 
contexts. Fifth, wisdom is relafed fo 
social and emotional intelligence. 
But whereas social intelligence can 
be applied to understanding and 
getting along with others to any ends, 
for any purposes, wisdom seeks out a 
common good through a balancing of 
interests. Emotional intelligence 
involves understanding, judging, and 
regulating emotions, which are 



important parts of wisdom; however, 
wisdom goes beyond this and also 
requires processing information to 
achieve a balance of interests and 
formulating a judgment that makes 
effective use of information to 
achieve a common good. 

Whereas wisdom is applied to- 
ward the achievement of ends that are 
perceived as yielding a common 
good, the various kinds of intelli- 
gences may be applied deliberately 
toward achieving either good or bad 
ends. Furthermore, the preceding 
constructs are not necessarily driven 
by an underlying moral framework or 
values system, but wisdom is 
inextricably bound to — and mediated 
by — ^values. 

Foolishness 

Foolishness is the absence of 
wisdom. Smart people can be foolish 
and are sometimes especially 
susceptible to foolishness, especial- 
ly when they are in leadership posi- 
tions. Leaders must be especially 
vigilant to guard against four fallacies 
in thinking. 

The fallacy of egocentrism 
occurs when an individual believes 
that the world centers around him or 
her and sees other people as merely 
tools in the attainment of goals. 

Smart people have been so highly 
rewarded for being smart that they 
sometimes lose sight of their own 
limitations; this process leads to the 
second fallacy. 

The fallacy of omniscience 
results from having available 
essentially any knowledge one might 
want to know. People look up to 
leaders as knowledgeable or even all- 
knowing, and some leaders start to 
believe that they really do know 
everything. Brilliant leaders have 
often made foolish decisions, partly 
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because they believed they knew 
more than they did. 

The fallacy of omnipotence 
results from extreme power. In 
certain domains, a powerful person 
can do essentially almost whatever he 
or she wants to do. The risk is that the 
individual will start to overgeneralize 
and believe that this high power 
applies in all domains. 

The fallacy of invulnerability 
comes from an illusion of complete 
protection, such as from a huge staff. 
Leaders often have many friends 
ready to protect them, but when 
things turn bad, many individuals who 
once seemed to be friends prove to 
be anything but. 

Foolishness involves interests 
going out of balance, with the indi- 
vidual usually placing self-interests 
above other interests. Similarly, 
people occasionally sacrifice every- 
thing for another individual, only to 
be crushed by their own foolish- 
ness. Many wars have started over 
slights or humiliations, and the 
interests of slighted or humiliated 
people have taken precedence over 
the interests of the thousands who 
have then been sacrificed to avenge 
the slight. 

Foolishness is also reflected in 
action that represents poor use and 
balance of the processes of adapta- 
tion, shaping of environments, and 
selection of new environments. 
Adapting to a tyrannical environ- 
ment to save oneself can result in 
foolish decisions, as can placing 
undue emphasis on shaping one’s 
environment. Additionally, an over- 
reliance on selecting new environ- 
ments can be foolish because it can 
make one appear unreliable. 

Developing Wise Thinking 

The development of wisdom is 
critical to the healthy functioning of 
society. Wisdom is required of 
leaders, but it is also advisable to 
plant the seeds of wisdom in children 
and adolescents, who are future 



parents and leaders. Students should 
learn not only to recall facts and to 
think critically and creatively about 
things they learn but also to think 
wisely about them. 

Wisdom is related to values. It is 
impossible to speak of wisdom 
outside the context of a set of values, 
which in combination may lead one 
to a moral stance or developmental 
stage. Similarly, practical intelli- 
gence is a function of societal or 
cultural values. Values mediate the 
balance between interests and 
responses and collectively contrib- 
ute to how one defines the common 
good. 

The intersection of wisdom with 
morality can be seen in the overlap in 
the notion of wisdom presented here 
and in the notion of moral reasoning 
as it applies in the two highest stages 
of moral development. In the fifth 
stage, morality is seen as a social 
contract, decided by group consen- 
sus; in the sixth stage, decisions are 
made on the basis of universal moral 
imperatives or one’s own guiding 
principles. Wisdom also involves 
caring for others as well as oneself 
At the same time, wisdom is broader 
than moral reasoning, applying to any 
problem involving a balance of 
intrapersonal, interpersonal, and 
extrapersonal interests, whether or 
not moral issues are at stake. 

Characteristics of Wise Persons 

One of the most important 
characteristics of wise people is their 
capacity for dialogical thinking, 
which involves the ability to 
understand that other people have 
different perspectives. We are 
constantly expected to take sides on 
complex issues that are often pre- 
sented in either/or terms; however, 
few issues can be discussed in such 
terms. Wise people are able to see 
beyond apparent dichotomies and 
look for new solutions. 

Wise thinkers also use dialecti- 
cal thinking, which involves under- 



standing that ideas and paradigms 
constantly evolve. This kind of 
thinking entails an attempt to inte- 
grate the key elements of seemingly 
disparate ideas. Wise people under- 
stand that most ideas have some 
worthwhile elements that can be 
combined with other ideas to form 
new ideas. 

Wise people also recognize that 
almost everything can be used for 
better or worse ends. They realize 
that the ends to which knowledge is 
put do matter, and they are vigilant in 
attempting to anticipate and clarify 
potential misinterpretations of their 
ideas. 

Conclusions 

Because we urgently need wise 
strategies for resolving conflicts and 
guiding behavior, it is important to 
nurture morality and wisdom. To nur- 
ture morality and wisdom, we must 
begin with ourselves. Wise thinkers 
are role models because they prac- 
tice what they believe. They are open 
to new ideas and seek to actively syn- 
thesize disparate points of view. They 
look to balance their interests in 
themselves, others, and institutions in 
both the short and the long terms. 
They also attempt to balance the ex- 
tent to which they adapt to, shape, and 
select their environments. Our ef- 
forts to nurture morality and wisdom 
must be aimed at all people in all 
societies. 
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